














BHumors of the Day. 


ANTED THE WORTH OF HIS MONEY. 


strical managers can relate some funny expe- 
3, particularly of raids into the Provinces. 
ker, now one of: the most successful of our 
rn managers, relates the following: 

was in the year 184-, when business in general 
sry dull, and theatricals particularly so, that I 
anaging a theatre in Chicago. As the treasury 
xing rapidly exhausted, I determined to close 
d, as a last resort, take a few people and go on 
sing tour among the small villages and towns. 
9 littls village a lank old fellow came to the 
nd endeavored to get some redaction from the 
y-five cents admission-fee, in consideration of 
ng bis entire family. 

rou see,’ said he, ‘we like to go to shows, and 
ake it a pint to patronize all that come here. 
» all coming—me and the old woman and all the 
;’uns, twelve on us all, and we live five miles 
Can’t you put it to us at about twenty cents 
3?” 

‘hich 1 couldn’t do, of course, as I saw that the 
llow and his folks were coming anyhow. 

Wall, it’s putty tough, but here’s the dough. 
me the tickets.’ 

hat night they were all there, from the old man 
yoman down to the three-year-old. The next 
he old man appeared again at the box-office. 

see here,. you, me and the old woman and all the 
z ‘uns was to your show last night.’ 

How did you like it?’ 

Wall, we liked it—never saw the old woman laf 
‘re. But, ye see, I don’t think we quite got the 
h of our money, squire.’ 

How so?’ 

(’ll tell ye. My youngest boy got putty sleepy 
‘about the middle. I ’spect he wouldn’t ’a done 
you’d commenced when you advertised. You 
, yourself it was about twenty minutes after the 
advertised afore you histed your rag. You had 
er fiddlin’, to be sure, but he was the wust fid- 
I ever heerd. We've got some putty bad fiddlers 
is ere town, but he was wus than oll on ’em. 
, as I was sayin’, my youngest boy got sleepy 
r about the middle of your play actin’, and slept 
igh the last act. So, you see, me and the old 
an think we didn’t get quite the wuth of our 
»y. I’ve always made it a rule if a show didn’t 
me the wuth of my money to make ’em. How- 
-ver, if you'll let me in free to-night, I'll call it 
. It’s your fault that the boy went to sleep; not 
mencin’ when you advertised.’ 
\s the old fellow had lost half a day's time to 
+ in from the country to see about it, I concluded 
‘all it quits’ on his terms.” 





STIONS FOR SHAKSPEARIAN SCHOLARS. 
in the “Native hue of resolution” be imitated 
\ paint? . 

ould a “dorg” lookwell with a twice-told tale? 


hen “ grim-visaged war smoothed his wrinkled 


t,” did he iron his shirt-bosom?” 
hen “ churchyards yawn,” are they sleepy? 


as there ever an animal with a round, unvar- 


ed tale?” 


as the “ fruitful river in the eye” ever geograph- 


.\y described? 


‘as butter ever made from the “ milk of human 


iness?”” ‘ 


oes “ blow wind, come wrack” apply to the first 


ay? 


. the “ tide in the affairs of men” affected by the 


mn? 
re the “tender leaves of hope” green? 


an the character of Woolsey be called “ heavy” 


«use his “ high-blown pride broke under him?” 


an aman fly with a pair of “wings as swift as 


ditation ?”* 


there is “no virtue like necessity,” does it al- 


\8 follow that necessity is a virtue? 





['I-BACHELOR’S MULTIPLICATION-TABLE. 
Ye find the following floating around, and will 
cer that it was ciphered out by some young lady 
» wants to get married, and finds her chance of 
ering the state matrimonial growing smaller by 
rees and beautifally less, until she has abandoned 


hope. We print it, however, as an item for mal 
ads who have no “ better half” to ponder over: 


‘wice two “‘smashes” buys a box of hair-pins. 
vice three “cobblers”’ buys tuck and side-combs. 
‘ice four “lagers” buys a pair of gloves (female). 
vice five “juleps” buys a pair of hoop-skirts. 
vice six“* punches” buys a Vincennes collar (fe- 
le). Twice seven “ales” buys a pair of shoes 
nale). Twice eight “‘ toddies” buys a calico dress 


th cloth enough for a basque and pantalets (female 


vice ten “ sangarees ” buys a pair of Stays, machine- 
iched, with patent eyelets and embroidered beau- 
lly down the neck. Twice eleven “slings” buys i 
nar and under-sleeves, and leaves a balance to- 


wed the fringe. Twice twélve “brandy straights 


vo in for one balmoral, two pair of long stockings, 
Twelve times 
” pays house rent for 


\terfall, tilters, and silk parasol. 
elve “ baskets of champag 
ear, and leaves a margin. 








Mr. Timothy,’ said a young lady who had been 
wing off her wit at the expense of a dangler, 
’a remind me of a barometer, that is filled with 


uing in the upper story.” 
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x “ 
ZB DIABLO, 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


“T rede ve speak lowne, lest Kimmer should hear ye; 
Come sain ye, come cross ye, an’ Gude be near ye!*’ 


HEN my Cousin Tom came 
in one day, with two blue 
eyes in his head, I knew 
something had happened to 
him. Not that he kept an 
assortment of visual organs 


ly knew the difference, though there was no relation- 
ship at all, except by marriage. We grew up to- 
gether, I being three years the younger, and within 
a few years were both made orphans. Grandmother 
Stanhope had died at my mother’s birth, bearing but 
two children, and those her husband never suffered 
to live away from him. Mother took her husband 
home, and Uncle James took his wife and wife’s baby 
home, and there they died, all but the baby. If they 
had lived longer, it is likely there might have been 
another establishment as the families increased; but 
in Grandfather Stanhope’s great house there was 
space and to spare fur a score of people. 

When poor Tom and I, aged respectively thirteen 
and ten, found ourselves orphans, our grandfather 
was still a young man in looks, being only fifty, and 
remarkably well-kept. At the time my story com- 
, thirteen years later, the mathematical reader 





for different i ; but 
the dear fellow’s eyes are 
like Nova-Scotia skies, their 
blue hidden, as a rule, and 
revealed as an exception. 
Pale tilms of thought, pur- 
ple hazes of reverie or ten- 
derness, Scotch miste of 
utter laziness—each had its 
tarn. But on this occasion, 
as I have said, his eyes were 
blue. He shut the door, walked straight to the 
hearth-rug, put his hands behind him, tarned his 
back to the tire, and faced me, all with military 
precision. 

“Camilla,” he said, in a concise manner, “I have 
seen the devil!” 

Naturally enough I asked what he was like. 

“ He is like a young woman twenty-two years of 
age,” said Tom. ‘“ He has a slight, limber form, he 
hws an intellectual head, he has green-gray eyes that 
look like windows with the curtains down, he has a 
great deal of duli-brown hair that looks as though it 
grew in a hot place and were a little scorched, he 
has a long nose, a short upper lip, and a full under 
me Most faces have chins,” I suggested, since he 
ssemed to have got through. 

“Chin? O, yes!—small and pointed—about as lit- 
tle of a chin as could well be tolerated. A chin, Ca- 
milla,” Tom said, taking his hands from behind his 
back, and placing the first two fingers on his right 
hand, in an argumentative way, in his left palm, “a 
clin means a good deal. A well d chin clinch 
the character, it denotes grip. A man with a well- 
squared chin may go down, but, in my opinion, he is 
meant to go up. A small chin is a loose rein; and 
‘ Facilis descensus Averni’—you know.” - 

«I know nothing of the kind,” I said, pettishly, 
not knowing a word of Latin. “If you have any- 
thing further to say, confine yourself to your mother- 
tongue.” 

Tom looked at me in a contemplative way, and al- 
lowed the fizz to work off. 

“I suppose you saw this thing sitting on a pinna- 
cle,” I said, presently. 

“ Well, yes,” he replied. “It was on the top of 
Bald-head, in the midst of a group of young girls. 
They called it Lize Blackburn, and I was introduced 
to it.” 

“Tom,” I said, ‘‘what do you mean by calling 
Mrs. John Blackburn’s niece from the city the devil? 
I have heard of her, and knew she was coming. She 
is called a most accomplished young lady. I am 
going’ to call on her this minute.” 

“I suppose you don’t want any company?” 
remarked Tom, as I went toward the dvor. 

** Of course, I do!” I said, “ that is, if my company 
will put on a clean collar, and get a decent pair of 
gloves on his hands, and just curl up that near 
moustache a little.” 

While 1 am dressing. I may as well give a word of 
explanation. Tom Stanhope and I were cousins, as 

I have hinted before; that is, when he was a baby, 
his mother, then a widow, married my mother’s 
brother. Sv we called each other cousin, and scarce- 
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-body’s business, and have everybody know yours. 





will perceive his age to have been sixty-three, Tom’s 
twenty-six, and mine twenty-three. We lived in 
one of those delightful towns which are large enough 
for safety, wealth, and a city-government, and at 
the same time not so large but you can know every- 


In one of those large cities, one feels so insignificant, 
quite like a needle in a stack of hay. 

If my grandfather had remained a widower all 
these years, it was not the fault of his lady acquain- 
tances. They had sympathized with him, shedding 
actual tears, they had pitied those poor, dear mother- 
less children, and hugged and kissed poor Tom and I 
nearly to death. But Mr. Stanhope remained ob- 
durately constant to his lost wite, whose yathetic, 
violet eyes looked down on him from the wall of his 
library where her sweet, pictured face seemed to 
hallow the air. A competent housekeeper was pro- 
cured—one who could not be suspected of matrimo- 
nial designs on her master, a governess came in by 
the day, and after a while Tom was sent to college, 
and we got on in the most delightful manner without 
the help of a grandmother-in-law. We had every- 
thing that money could buy, within a pretty wide 
margin; we had the largest and finest house in town, 
with three carriages and four horses in the stable, 
with gardens and conservatory, and with a retinue 
of ten well-trained servants. Tom was junior part- 
ner in a large mercantile house where our grandfa- 
ther was chief owner, and 1 had a regular allowance 
of five hundred dollars a year for pocket money, and 
everything of any cost bought for me, besides an 
extra sum on my birthdays, and at Christmas and 
New Years. I never had to buy furs, or shawls, or 
jewelry, out of my own money, and my boot-and- 
shoe bill was sent in to grandfather, and Tom always 
gave me my gloves. So we managed to worry along 
without suffering. 

I don’t know that anything more is necessary to 
define our positions in its larger features, and, more- 
over, 1 am dressed for our walk and going down 
stairs. 1 put my head in at the parlor door, and be- 
held Tom so engrossed in studying his personal ap- 
pearance in one of the large mirrors that he didn’t 
hear me. I didn’t like to catch him with that satis- 
fied smile on his face, for I should have been awfully 
angry if he had ever caught me where I was luoking 
at myself; so I drew back and rattled the latch, as 
we do for lovers, then went in and found those lovers, 
Narcissus and his reflection, standing back to back, 
@ long way apart, and Tom with the most innocent 
exp ion of t I didn’t see the refiec- 
tion’s face, but I presume that had a very innocent 
expression, also. 

“IT hope you’ve prinked enough,” was his saluta- 
tion. “I’ve been waiting here half and hour.” 

I opened my mouth, and looked at him. I almost 
spoke. But I heroically swallowed the words; and 
to this day Tom does not know what an angel I am, 
and never will, unless he should happen on this story, 
My rule is, if you want to influence a man, no mat- 
ter what you think of him, make him believe you 
think him immaculate. (Young ladies, put this 
down in your note-books.) 





aminute ago and saw you bowing and smiling at 
yourself, and practising all sorts of attitudes and ex- 
pressions, like a key,’’ I merely said, “Tom, ex- 
cuse me, but hadn’t we better go to the devil?” I 
didn’t mean to swear, you perceive; that’s what he 
had called her. 

We went, walking about half a mile, to Mrs. John 
Blackburn’s house. The family were old friends of 
ours, and I didn’t care if it wasn’t just ceremonious 
calling-time, being four o’cluck in the afternoon. 
The family were just coming up from dinner when 
the servant opened the door for us, and immediately 
the Blackburn girls made a rush on us with loud 
welcomes. Nettie Blackburn was sweet on Tom, 
but he didn’t care much about her. There were four 
of them, nice, hearty, gay, showy girls; and when 
they had cleared away their waterfalls and flounces 
@ little, I saw a fifth young lady behind them, half 
obscured by Papa and Mamma Blackburn, who were 
coming forward in a more ponderous manner. Of 
course, this was the person whom my cousin had so 
profanely described. 

She answered the description perfectly as far as it 
went. Of course, Tom didn’t know enough to say 
that she wore a lovely light-blue, French cambrie 
dress, with a scarf of black lace thrown over her 
shoulders, and a long vine of myrtle hanging off her 
hair, and swinging down her back. Do you know 
how cool and delici those di dant colors look 
sometimes? Just go on some hot day in summer, 
and look at a rank, blue violet among its leaves, 
looking the picture of comfort, while the clover heads 
are like coals of fire; or look at Miss Lize Blackburn 
just as she stood there. She stood quiet and perfect- 
ly grave, but her eyebrows were raised ever so slight- 
ly, which gave her a critical and superior expression, 
for which I would gladly have shaken her out of the 
little exquisite slippers I sawshe wore. Besides, her 
short upper lip was so very short, and had sucha 
curl to it, that, whether she meant it or not, she had 
very much the air of sneering at us. 

But when they managed to gush out an introduc 
tion, such a change as came! Such a honeyed smile, 
such a deeply-bent bow, such a soft clasp as she gars 
my hand! For an instant I thought I must have 
mistaken her first expression entirely; but I am no 
fool, and I soon perceived that she could put on and 
off expressions, as she did her combs and collars. I 
don’t know where she kept them when not in use. I 
should think a sweet expression kept in the mind for 
occasional wear would sweeten the mind a little; vat 
that didn’t happen to Lize Blackburn. You might 
as well try to warm your house with a picture of a 
tire. I don’t believe the mercury in the thermometer 
would rise, though Guido painted the picture. 

I was rather surprised, however, to perceive that 
she took no notice whatever of Tom. To be sure, I 
knew he didn’t deserve any from her, but how 
should she know that? I didn’t suppose that he had 
been rude to her; on the contrary, it seemed likely 
that he had been very complimentary, even while 
mentally endowing her with horns and hoof, and 
surrounding her with a sulphureous atmosphere. 
When Tom doesn’t like people he is awfully polite to 
them. But the young woman was polite enough to 
me, and really charmed me with her bitter-sweet 
manners. Such cutting little speeches as she could 
make, with the most innocent airin the world! Sach 
tender little compliments as she paid me! She broke 
off in a defence of Griffeth Gaunt to exclaim at my 
finger-nails, ‘‘ Was there ever anything so lovely!” 
Taking just the tips of my fingers in her slight hand! 
** Rose-petals for pinkness, and so thin!” 

I always liked a dainty caress, and hated a perscn 
whose affectionateness suggested pounds avoirdupvis, 
or a use of the dumb-bells. Therefore, this girl’s 
delicate touches were fascinating. 

“ You are a little flatterer,” I said, Just as people 
always do; but was delighted all the time. 

Lize Blackburn and I sat apart getting acquainted, 
while Tom and the girls, and Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
burn were social at adistance from us. I always 











So, instead of saying, ‘‘O Tom! I opened the door 


noticed in Lize that she liked to get apart with some- 





body, and never joined a circle except to coax some 
one out of it. She liked undivided attention. After 
awhile I saw Tom casting glances our way. I don’t 
think he was quite indifferent to the distracting slip- 
pered foot with which the damsel was patting ab- 
sently on the carpet while we chatted, perhaps he 
was wondering what we were talking about. 

“If I had dreamed that Stonberg was so delightfal 
a place,” the girl said, ‘I would have come here 
long ago. My aunt and cousins have been teasing 
me for years. I have invitations enough from them 
in the course of the year to kindle my fires all winter. 
Iam high up where the furnace doesn’t reach, and 
have to have a coal fire. I’m awfully poor, you 
know? You didn’t know it? How odd! Why, I 
don’t own anything but the clothes I wear, and some 
books, and gimcracks, and a real Parian bust of 
Dante. I board in a genteel house, but my room is. 
under the roof, as I told you. However, when I am 
going up to it, L half shut my eyes, and fancy that I 
am climbing one of the Alps with my parasol for an 
alpenstock. Of course, when I get up there, and see 
a detestable room with cheap paper, a horrible second 
hand, tufted carpet with figures big enough for a 
meeting-house, and dingy, 1 curtains p ted 
up stairs when the library was new-furni -hed, then 
I feel disenchanted. But it is only to take a book 
from my shelves, or open my piano, and | am all 
right. But the contrast is rather grating sometimes. 
T have a taste for elegance, aud when I am out of 
that chamber I have it. Are you horrified to know 
that Learn money? Now what an independent per- 
son you are! But it isn’t with me as with everybody. 
When papa and mamma died in Florence—papa was 
consul there—I was left quite alone, and somebody 
proposed my going into Countessa Niri’s family to 
teach the children English. They have English 
relatives, and evidently want to marry off one or 
more of their six ugly daughters to them. -I stayed 
there three months, and we had a pitched battle 
every day. You see, they thought they had done me 
a favor in taking me, and I thought I had done them 
@ favor in going. So we couldn’t agree. Besides, 
their Italian way of pronouncing English made me 
want to flyin their faces, it was so soft, so cotton- 
woolly, so lisping. They would persist in pronounc- 
ing every vowel, and putting all sorts of little tails 
on to words. There were no bones to words in their 
mouth, they were all flesh. Well, I came to New 
York, and some nice people there got me a few pupils 
in French, Italian, German, and music, and they are 
very much obliged to me fur teaching them, and . 
don’t cunsider me by any means a drudge-teacher. 
I dine in company at the same house where I give 
lessons, and, perhaps, go to the opera with them 
after. I wouldn’t teach their lessons otherwise. I 
am wearying you, am I not?” 

* Not at all; go on!” I said. 

But here Tom and Nettie joined us, and confidences 
were atanend. Tom made Miss Lize an elaborate 
bow, as though he had just come in, and bade her a 
good-afternoon. 

“I’ve seen you before this afternoon,” she said, 
simply, with a look of surprise. 

“ But you didn’t notice me,” he said. 

“ Yes, I did. I gave you a little nod, bat you were 
looking at Nettie,” said Miss Elize, seeming never to 
dream that she could be expected to repeat a disre- 
garded salutation. 

Both Tom and Nettie colored at this; the one with 
pleasure, the other with vex stion. And since neither 
of them found anything to say, and since Miss Elize 
sat tranquil and said nothing, I made a move to go. 
We became immediately very intimate with this 
young stranger. She came to us at all hours, and, 
though I don’t believe we loved her very much, she 
was 80 amusing we were always glad to see her. 
Even grandfather, who was usually merely courteous, 
in his stately fashion, to my young friends, and left 
us to chatter by ourselves, got into the way of talking 
with Elize Blackburn. She told him of foreign places 
and people she had seen, describing thém with spirit, 
and relating many @ lively anecdote. Indeed, she 
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se emed to take particularly to my grandfather when 
he was present, and rather turned the cold shoulder 
on Tom. But it was clear, nevertheless, that she 
had her eye on my cousin, and I knew that she was 
trying to captivate him just as well as if she had told 
me 80. 

Tom knew it, too, and at first used to smile at her 
provoking coolness. But did you ever see a little 
animal walk straight intoa trap, knowing that it was 
atrap? Ihave. There was once a rat who just es— 
caped choking in a certain trap, and knew well that 
his escape was almost a miracle. The next day he 
went again and peeped in at the trap, and eyed the 
nice bit of cheese there, and hesitated, and went 
away, and came back again. I have no doubt his 
thoughts ran something on tbis strain: ‘‘ Now that 
cheese is put there just for a lure. I see the way that 
treacherous hook runs up and just catches the noose, 
and I know the way the thing snaps and catches you 
round the neck. Ugh! My respected grandfather, 
and my maiden aunt, and two cousins have been 
bow strung by that machine. But—that is uncom- 
monly nice-looking cheese, and I’m going to make 
believe that it isn't a trap.” So he made believe it 
wasn’t a trap, and shut his eyes to everything but 
the cheese, and in two minutes all was over with him. 
He had the best possible reasons for believing that it 
was a trap when it was too late. 

That’s just what Tom did. He said to himself, 
“She thinks if she hangs herself high, I’m just the 
fellow to climb, though I scratch and tear myself 
ever so badly. But [ see the little hook and noose too 
plainly. She is getting on the right side of grand- 
father so as to secure his consent, doing every possi- 
ble thing to prove that she is an accomplished lady 
fit for any station, as, indeed, she is; but, thank you, 
my dear; I’ve no mind to take you.” And then he 
walked right into the noose. Only there was this 
difference—the rat got the bait, and Tom didn’t. 
Tom told me afterward just what had occurred, I 
having been all the time as blind as a bat, consider- 
ing him safe from her. 

** You see, she had been behaving infernally,” Tom 
said; “and after being amused for a while, I got mad. 
I didn’t see the joke of always being snubbed. Be- 
sides, she was so sly, she didn’t want any one mad 
but me, and so was passably civil when you were by. 
But the moment we were alone, she would turn her 
back upon me completely, acting as though either I 
had done her some great wrong, or was 80 hateful to 
her that she could not look at me. I got out of tem- 
per at length, and flung out something to the effect 
that if I were such a disgusting object I had better 
keep out of her sight. ‘I must say,’ she replied, 
scornfully, ‘I am unable to reconcile your expressed 
sentiments with the fact that you do not keep out of 
my sight.’ 

“Of course I demanded an explanation; and the 
result was that I found out a careless speech I made 
about her when she first came had been repeated to 
her by Nettie. Girls are such spiteful things! I 
must say, I felt a little foolish as she flung out those 
words of mine over her shoulder, her scornful face 
flushed, and her attitude so full of grace, that con- 
foundedly handsome foot of hers showing below her 
flounces. But when at the end of her smart little 
tirade she wound up by putting her hands over her 
face and bursting into tears and sobs, I was utterly 
overcome. I don’t know all I did or said, but I know 
I was on my knees beside her trying to comfort her, 
and talking a good deal of downright nonsenge. I 
am clear as to her manner, however, and have her 
answer by heart. She drew herself up a little, half, 
only half put me back, and spoke with a kind of sad 
composure : 

“¢You are making a great mistake. You are not 
in love with me, and I am not in love with you. 
Don’t fancy that because I cried I am heart-broken. 
Women cry from a variety of causes; sometimes 
temper, sometimes mortification, as well as grief or 
wounded feeling. Perhaps,’ she said, with a deli- 
cious little sparkle of mirth breaking through her 
tears, ‘perhaps I am crying in order to be interest- 
ing. Am I interesting?’ 

*¢¢ You are beautiful!’ I could not help saying. 

“¢Am I? Thank you! I’m sure I’m delighted. 
That is the very first compliment you ever paid me, 
and I believe you mean it. Now, why can’t we be 
friends?’ 

“ And that’s the way she and I happened to take 
such a turn about, and be such great cronies,” Tom 
concluded. ‘ 

I had seen this change with surprise, and with 
. some uneasiness. That Elize should be a visitor and 
intimate associate, I quite liked; but that she should 
marry Tom was quite another thing. I don’t think 
I should have been willing Tom should marry an 
archangeless. There were just people enough in our 
house, and I didn’t want any more, particularly any 
more women. But I said nothing, only kept watch. 

I even invited her to spend a week with me, in order 
to have her all the time under my own eye. If Tom 


regarding the lady who was well known to favor him? | 
She didn’t seem to notice, for grandfather came in 
just then, and she went to meet him with her slender 
hand outstretched, and a smile dimpling her fair ' 
cheek. She always appeared childlike and good with - 
him, however she might cut up toward others. I | 
suppose she knew he was master there, and that if) 
he should take a great dislike to her, she would not 
find her stay either pleasant or profitable. 

Let me describe my grandfather here. He wasa 
small, homely-faced man with the manners of a 
prince. Indeed, there were times when I have 
thought him actually handsome, so graceful and gra- 
cious could he be. He was sixty-three, and had the 
look of full that age, though his hair was not white. 
But his health was good, and he had not begun to 
break up in any way. He took the fair hand she of- 
fered him, bowed profoundly to her, and thanked her 
for the favor she bad done us in coming. 

«0, the favor is quite the other way!” ske said, 
sweetly. ‘I like to come here, and was so much 
pleased with the invitation. When here, I seem to 
be living over all my best experiences, with a new 
flavor to them. For when I used to be happy I 
didn’t realize my happiness, but took for granted it 
was to go on always, and grow better. Now, when IT 
am happy I treasure every moment, not sure that I 
shall ever be so blest again. 

She sighed as she concluded, and stood fixed in 
mournful thought for a moment, as though forgetting 
where she was; then tossing aside her cloud witha 
smile and a gesture, came to my site again, as though 
half fearful of having said too much. My grandfather 
looked at her with an expression at once pleased, 
admiring and sympathizing. I was quite prepared 
for the comment he made on her that evening when 
I found myself for a moment alone with him. 

“That is a very superior young lady,” he said, 
emphatically. ‘I am willing you should have her 
here as much as you like. She is quite uncommon.” 

** Suppose she should marry Tow, and live here 
altogether?” I could not help asking, with a little 
spite. 

My grandfather colored, and stared at me. He 
was hardly prepared for so thorough an adoption. 

“Is there any sign of sucha thing?” he asked, 
glancing toward where the two stood on the piazza. 

“It does not seem the most unlikely thing in the 
world,” I pouted. “They are not a bad-looking 
couple, are they? And Tom isa very good match 
for a young woman who has to teach to support 
herself.”” = 

He looked out at them uneasily. ‘I don’t want to 
stand in the way of Tom’s happiness,” he said, ‘* but 
I don’t wish him to be hasty in an affair of this kind. 
I must speak to him about it. He should inquire 
very closely into her family connection. The family 
is very good, I believe, but one cannot be too partic- 
ular when there is question of marriage.”’ 

I felt better then, for Gr pe was 
not one of those silly old men who drive lovers into 
each other’s arms by a too fierce attempt to separate 
them. He was careful and cool, but, at the same 
time decided. If he set out that Tom shouldn’t 
marry the girl, he would succeed in preventing it. 

I couldn’t help being amused at the course my 
grandfather took to prevent matters. coming to a 
premature crisis. Instead of finding business for 
Tom elsewhere, he devoted himself to the amusement 
of our visitor. He invited her out to look at im- 
provements going on in the grounds, he accepted and 
acted on her suggestions in the most complimentary 
manner, he took us out to ride, and found out bean- 
tiful views, and nice farmhouses where we were re- 
galed with glasses of rich milk, and the most glorified 
squash-pie. In fine, he made himself so agreeable 
that my cousin seemed a mere unformed stripling in 
com parison. 

Tom resented it after awhile, and one evening 
when we came in from a ride, rather late, we did not 
find him waiting for us as usual, nor did he come 
home to supper. About eleven o’clock, as we sat in 
the drawing-room listening to Elize playing, he came 
up the yard, walked through the hall and up stairs, 
whistling the while, and did not show himself that 
night. 

The next morning I heard Elize go down early. 
Her room was next mine, and usually I had to wait 
fur her. She had never before lett her room before 
the breakfast-bell rang, but now she went down be- 
fore the dressing-bell. I dressed hastily and follow- 
ed, fancying she might be unwell. She was notin 
the breakfast-room, library, or parlor, and I stepped 
to the door to look out. No sign of her in the garden 
either. Butas I went back into the house, I heard 
voices through a side-window that looked out on a 
little grape-walk. I went toward the window me- 
chanically, and as I did so, heard Tom’s voice speak- 
ing pettishly. 

** One would think the old man were making love 
to you himself,” he said. 

I stopped short as her bubble of silver laughter 


Afather Stanh 





went sky-larking off on moonlight nights, without | broke out. Then in a voice as sweet, she replied, 


giving an account of himself, I would, at least, be 
sure he was not with her. 

She accepted my invitation with delight, and 
seemed happy as a child to come. “I like to be in 
large houses,” she said, ‘and where people can move 


sleep together, which is detestable; fur Nettie snores. 


to go to sleep.” 


I wonder if she knew that Tom was loitering within 


* Cannot you see that he is trying to keep me away 
from you? I don’t think it is treating either of us 
well; but what can Ido? He takes pains to be 
courteous, and it isn’t for me to question bis. motives. 
But Tom—” There she faltered, and stopped, and I 


without elbowing each other. Now there are so| knew that she was trifling with a scarf,or a flower, 
many at aunt’s, you know. Nettie and I have to| or twisting the rings about on her fingers. 


I couldn’t for the life of me stir, though I knew 1 


Did you ever know anything so awful? My dear, if} was mean to listen. 
I were capable of snoring, I would never allow myself 


** Well, dear?” said Tom, in a tone of fondness; 
and I could swear he held her hand. 
‘“‘It—it makes me—makes me like you all the bet- 











Megiey when she related this disenchanting fact | ter,” she faltered. 





Then there was silence, or only an inarticulate 
murmur of fondness. 

I turned away with a burning heart. Aside from 

the sorrow of seeing a break in, or an inroad into our 
family circle, and the disgust of seeing Tom make a 
fool of himself, there was the rage of finding that 
grandfather and I had been used just as tools, and 
that all our wonderful plots to circumvent this young 
woman had ended in ourselves being circumvented. 
When the breaktast-bell rang, there came a little 
soft at my door, and to my summons entered 
Elize Blackburn, radiant. She bade me good-morn- 
itig.in Her most bird-like voice, kissed me lightly, 
complimented my morning-dress, and asked if I was 
ready to go down stairs. 
I managed to be civil, and even gay; for the next 
day was to be the last of her stay with ur, and I 
meant to have grandpa speak to Tom that very night, 
Elize stopping a moment to shake out her white 
morning-dress, I went down stairs first, and, reach- 
ing the foot, turned to look at her as she came down. 
How pretty she was! Her figure was all grace, its 
slenderners contrasted by the full flow of drapery 
that swept the stairs. She wore white, delicately 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and a little co- 
quettish square of lace lay on the top of her heavy 
hair, 

She came down with that same radiant smile, step- 
ping daintily, but just as she reached the landing, 
glancing aside at the opening of adoor, she grew 
suddenly pale, and the smile dropped «ff likea mask. 
I followed her look, and saw Bertie Slade, the house- 
keeper’s niece, who had only the day before come 
down from the city to make her aunt her annual 
visit. Bertie smiled a little pertly at sight of my 
visitor, and dropped a courtesy to her, then saluted 
me more respectfully. 

“ Why, Bertie,” I cried out, ‘do you know Miss 
Blackburn?” 

* Yes, miss,” she answered, with a confident smile, 
“T live ina house where Miss Blackburn used to 
visit.” 

“I’m glad to see you, Bertie,” said Elize, recover- 
ing herself, though still very pale. ‘‘ Come up to my 
chamber after breakfast. 1 want to ask you a thou- 
sand questions about people.” 

Bertie nodded, with a significant smile, and Elize 
turned, and preceded me into the breakfast-room. 
She gave Tom a quiet good-morning, as though she 
had not seen him before, and put out her hand to 
meet my grandfather’s, ing the affectionate 
smile with which she usually greeted him. But she 
was absent in manner during breakfast, and could 
scarcely command herself to. answer intelligently. 
As soon as she rose, she gave a word of excuse, and 
left the room. 

“ Will you take a little drive this morning?” my 
grandfather asked. 

*“‘ Thank you,” she said, smiling back on him. 

His face reflected her smile as he went out to order 
the carriage, bidding me be ready in fifteen minutes. 
As he went out, the housekeeper came into the 
room, and, after glancing about to see if I were alone 
came nearer. 

“Are you going out for a ride this morning?” she 
asked, in a hurried half- whisper. 

“Yes,” Isaid. ‘Grandfather has gone to order 
the carriage.” 

* Couldn’t you let him and the young lady go by 
themselves this time?” she asked. “‘I wanta chance 
to tell you something, and she’s al ways about.”” 

“Yes. Is it anything about her, Mrs. Slade?” 

Yes, something Bertie told me last night. She’s 
got Bertie up in her chamber, to coax her to keep 
quiet; but she’s too late. The girl told me last 
night.” 

There was a step in the hall, and the housekeeper 
beat a hasty retreat. 

I went up stairs,and met Bertie coming out of 
Miss Blackburn’s room, and crumpling a bank-bill 
in her hand, Elize stood in the open door, looking 
uneasily after her. 

“ Grandfather says be ready in fifteen minutes,” I 
said, affecting to see nothing. “ But, Elize, would 
you mind if I didn’t zo this morning? I have some- 
thing to do at home; and my grandfather is so agree- 
able when you are to the fore, that [ think I shall 
scarcely be missed. Eh, mavourneen?” 

She gave me a quick, suspicious glance, and hesi- 
tated an instant. : t 

“* Wont he find it stupid with only me?” she asked, 
as though that were the reason of her hesitation. 

“© tie! You know I only play duenna I dare 
say he would pay you some very tender compliment, 
if 1 were away.” 

‘ Well,” she hesitated, going to get ready. “ Only 
I wish you would go. But I am selfish, I suppose.” 

My grandfather was a little stiff about my staying 
at home, seeming to fear our visitor might take it as 
a discourtesy ; but I persisted, and Elize, who seemed 
to have recovered her spirits, excused me very grace- 
fully, and flung me back a kiss from her fingers, as 
they drove away. 

Then 1 sent for the housekeeper to my chamber, 
and prepared to hear her story. She came eagerly. 

**T haven’t liked that girl,” she said, as soon as she 
was inside the door, ‘“‘and I see plainly what she is 
at. I have that to tell which will make Mr. Thomas 
think twice before he marries her.” 

Seating herself then, Mrs. Slade opened her budget. 

* You see, miss, Bertie exclaimed the moment she 
heard the name of our visitor, and the minute we 
were alone, she told me what was the matter. I 
thought it might be another lady of the same name, 
and so made Bertie go out into the hall when Miss 








Blackburn came down this morning, and meet her 


face to face. I was peeping behind the door, and you 
saw how her face changed. In a minute | saw that 
the story was true. 

Here Mrs. Slade made a dramatic pause, to allow 
me to express my curiosity, instead of which, I sud- 
denly remembered the duties of hospitality. 

“ Miss Blackburn is my guest, Mrs. Slade,” [ said, 
with an air of great propriety; ‘‘and it would not 
become me fo let a girl like Bertie come here and re- 
port anything to her disadvantage.” 

The housekeeper looked at mein angry astonish- 
ment. 

“ How long bave I known you, Miss Camilla?” she 
demanded, reddening. 

“About ten rears, I should say,” I replied, tran- 
quilly. “But that does not mak» you an equal, nor 
change the fact of Bertie’s indiscretion. It was not 
proper that you should help her to play a trick on 
Miss Blackburn.” 

Rising stiffly, Mrs. Slade made me a courtesy 89 
sharp and sudden that it’s a wonder it hadn’t dislo- 
cated her knees, and marched towards the door. I 
called her back, and said a few soothing words. “If 
you will leave Bertie out of the partnership, I will 
gladly hear what you have to say,’ Isaid. “But I 
saw Bertie coming out of Miss Blackburn’s room with 
money in her hand, and I want nothing to do witha 
girl who takes bribes.” 

Mrs. Slade commenced rather stiffly, but gradually 
warmed with her subject, into which she entered 
with the unction of a true gossip. 

** Bertie lives with Mrs. Lawrence Symonds, as you 
know, miss, and has been there as nursery-girl these 
five years. She xays that three years ago Miss Black- 
burn began to come there, and give lessons in Ger- 
man and French. The family got to think a great 
deal of her, and she held herself as high as they. 
They were people who had got their money ina hur- 
Ty, and were no great aristocrats, and they knew 
that the great people, some of them, made a good 
deal of her. So the Symondses had ber stay to din- 
ner on her lesson days, and often sent her home in 
their carriage, or took her out with them in the even- 
ing. Bertie says that Miss Blackburn could go to 
any part of the house, and used to advise the young 
ladies about their dress, and tell them what was be- 
coming. When they were going to any great party, 
they always liked to have her come and see them 
dressed. 

“One night they were going out to the grandest par- 
ty of the season, and they sent for her in the after- 
noon to come and help them. They had the hair- 
dresser before dinner, and after dinner they began 
trying on their dresses with different ornaments, to 
see which would look the best. Bertie was in the 
room, taking care of little Miss Alice, who wanted to 
see her sisters dress, and the new waiting-maid was 
there, and some of the other servants, with Mrs. Sy- 
monds, were in and out. 

“The young ladies had a good many jewels, and 
they were all spread out on the dressing-bureau, and 
they would try first one, then another. Finally they 
were dressed and off, and Miss Blackburn helped 
put away their jewels, then went home herself. 

‘“*Two or three days after, Miss Mary missed a 
beautiful diamond crescent pin, which she had not 
worn for some time. Inquiry was made, and they 
all remembered having seen it the night of the party, 
but no one had seen it since. They sent right off for 
Miss Blackburn, to find if she had any recollection of 
it. She came, as cool asa cucumber, and said she 
recollected distinctly having seen it that night, re- 
minding Miss Mary that she had tried how it would 

look fastening a scarf. But she had no recollection 
of it after, and was sure that she did not put it into 
the casket. She recollected counting the things she 
did put in, and having an idea that something was 
missing, but couldn’t make out what, and so con- 
cluded that all was right. The new waiting-maid 
was called, and recollected Miss Blackburn’s saying, 
after the others were gone, and they two were put- 
ting away the things, that it seemed as though some- 
thing were missing. Jane couldn’t guess what it 
might be, for she hadn’f been there long enough to 
know what the young ladies had, and there had been 
no more said about it. 

Well, suspicion fell on Jane. Miss Blackburn 
wouldn’t accuse her, but said she had thought the 
waiting-mail seemed embarrassed when she put the 
question about the missing article. Jane was wild 
about it. She was a respectable girl, with a sick 
mother to support, and such a charge was ruin. But 
appearances were against her, and Miss Mary was 
very angry about her lost jewel, which was a keep- 
sake. The girl was arrested, but nothing could be 
proved against her, and she was discharged. But her 
reputation was gone, and she could get nothing to 
do. The grief and distress killed her mother, and 
then the girl went right down. Bertiesays she is a 
lost girl, and all because of that false accusution. 

“For a year nothing was heard of the missing 
jewel, and Miss Blackburn was as intimate with the 
Symondses as ever. Of course they all thought from 
Jane’s behaviour that she was the guilty one, and 
never dreamed that they had driven her to evil. 

One day a common-looking man called at the 
house, and asked to see Mrs. Symonds. When she 
went down to see him, he took a little paper out of 
his pocket, and opened it, and showed her a bent-up 
piece of gold-work, asking Ler if she bad ever seen 
that before. She knew it in a minute. It was the 
frame of the diamond crescent, and easy to be recog- 
nized. though it had been bent and broken. He told 
her how he came by it. He was a jeweller, he said, 
and the week before, a young lady had come to him 





to buy a watch.. He was to take, in exchange for a 
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She said that she hadn’t been earning enough to), . 
her board, and that the Jewels tempted her. 8 
had meant to sell them, bat had not dared, 
Well, she plead so that the matter was hushed :.. 
but of course she never entered that house aga 
"\y,, | And of course everybody in the house knew the tru’. 
But that didn’t save poor Jane or her mother. 














| New-fashioned one, an old watch, some old gold « 
| trinkets, and a sam of money. Among the old € 
| this piece struck him from its being bent upso mu, 
| as though particular pains had been taken to desi 
B | the shape of it. After she went away, he bent 
{| frame out into shape, and saw that it musthave h . 
some nice stones, and that it was of beautiful patt 
and make, and not at all worn. After a while, . 
remembered the diamond crescent which had }. 
alvertised the year before, the advertisements 1: . 
ing given a particular description of it. He made ; 
his mind immediately that he had found the th. 
He remembered her dress and her looks, and gay 
description to a detective, but without explaining » 
more than that he-wanted to know who the lady w. 
He soon fuund that she was Miss Elize Blackburn, 


the house at that moment, and Mrs. Symonds se. 
for her to come down stairs. At first she attemp'. 

to deny having ever seen the man, but he could (.., 
the number and make of the watch she had in }... 


had to confess. 


give up the diamonds if they wouldn’t betray h. 


“ Now, Miss Camilla, do you think that young». 
man a fit associate fur you, or a fit wife for \ 


Thomas?” asked the housekeeper, in triumphs 
conclusion. 





I thought my grandfather never would come ba: 
A couple of hours had usually been the extent of : 
absence, but three and four hours passed, and th 
did not return. I grew provoked, but not alarm: 
for I did not see what danger could befall. Dinn. 
time came, and when everything had nearly spoil 
Thad it dished, and Tom and I made one of th: 
uncomfortable meals you make when at ev. 
mouthful you expect to be obliged to start up u 
apologize for having eaten at all, 

“Clear case of elopement,”’ said Tom, to whon. 
had not yet told a word. “I'll ran down after dinne. 
and telegraph all roun: to have ’em stopped.” 

I sat in silence, in spite of my cousin’s teasing. | 
seemed to be ia excellent spirits, thimking proba! 
of that sentimental morning interview. After 
got into the drawing-room, however, I opened: 

y: 
“ Didn’t you get your feet damp out in the gray 
walk this morning?” I asked, with an air of ; 
licitude. 
He colored a little, but put on a fine luok of inn 
cence, and asked what I meant. 
“I’ve only one request to make,” I went o 
“When you are married to her, keep her away fro 
here, or search her pocket every time she comes, a: . 
send back whatever jéwelry, spoons or forks you 
find there.” 
“ What do you mean?” Tom demanded, now 
good earnest. 
So I told him the story. I never sawa fellow 
cut up, but he insisted that it might be all a fabric 
tion, and we bad no right to believe anything th. 
had not been proved. 
“Are you engaged to her, Tom?” I asked, 
“‘ Why, there’s been nothing said of marriage,” 
stammered; “but I’m in honor bound, unless som 
thing should come out that would render the mat. 
objectionable. I didn’t mean to go 80 far, Mill; b 
the girl has a way of making you say things. And . 
this story is false, I’d rather like to marry her. 
don’t want Nettie, and I’m afraid she will insist «. 
having me, if some one clse doesn’t take possessi: 
A fellow must get married, I suppose. My fist) 
did, and so did my grandfather, and my great-grav . 
father, for anything | know to the contrary. It ru. 
in the family.” 
I sighed, and looked at the clock. It was six in t). 
evening, aud they had started away at ten in ti 
morning. I began to grow uneasy. But in abo: 
half an hour I heard the prance of horses, and th 
had come! My grandfather stepped out first, }. 
face flushed, radiant, overflowing with a sort of i 
credulous delight. Leaning on his hand, stepp. 
down then the young lady, fully as much flush: 
and with eyes that glittered with some exciteme: 
and lips quivering with a smile. Leaning on bis ar: 


‘| she sailed into the drawing-room. 


“Well, grandfather!” I exclaimed; “1 thoug) 
you must be lost. What in the world kept you 
late? Did you meet with an accident? Whereha 
you been?” 

I never saw my stutely and self-possessed gran 


father so near being embarrassed as he was at th 
moment. 


“Yes, [ have met with a most happy acciden' 


looking down with fond eyes on the girl on his ar: 
she smiling and downcast. “ I know you will be « 
tonished, children, bat not, I hope, offended, at 1 
somewhat precipitant action; but this dear girl a. 
I have been to Melilville, and since there was no re 
son why we should delay our happiness, or have a: 
other than the two legal witnesses—” 


Here I gave a scream. 
** You don’t mean it, grandfather! Don’t dare s:. 


so! You don’t know what I know!” 


“1 do mean it!” he said, with dignity. 
“Are you my grandmother?” I cried, turning 


the thing on his arm. 















































“ Well, it so happened that the young lady was |. 


belt, and the articles she had given for it, and so 6). 


“She made a great time about it, and promised hy 
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new-fashioned one, an old watch, some old gold and 
trinkets, and a sum of money. Among the old gold, 
this piece struck him from its being bent upso much, 
as though particular pains had been taken to destroy 
the shape of it. After she went away, he bent the 
frame out into shape, and saw that it must have held 
some nice stones, and that it was of beautiful pattern 
and make, and not at all worn. After a while, he 
remembered the diamond crescent which had been 
advertised the year before, the advertisements hav- 
ing given a particular description of it. He made up 
his mind iramediately that he had fuund the thief. 
He remembered her dress and her looks, and gave a 
description to a detective, but without explaining any 
more than that he wanted to know who the lady was. 
He soon found that she was Miss Elize Blackburn. 

“ Well, it so happened that the young lady was in 
the house at that moment, and Mrs. Symonds sent 
for her to come down stairs. At first she attempted 
to deny having ever seen the man, but he could tell 
the number and make of the watch she had in her 
belt, and the articles she had given for it, and so she 
had to confess. ‘ 

“She made a great time about it, and promised to 
give up the diamonds if they wouldn’t betray her. 
She said that she hadn’t been earning enough to pay 
her board, and that the jewels tempted her. She 
had meant to sell them, but had not dared. 

Well, she plead so that the matter was hushed up; 
but of course she never entered that house again. 
And of course everybody in the house knew the truth. 
But that didn’t save poor Jane or her mother. 

“Now, Miss Camilla, do you think that young wo- 
man a fit associate fur you, or a fit wife for Mr. 
Thomas?” asked the housekeeper, in triumphant 
conclusion. 





I thought my grandfather never would come back. 
A couple of hours had usually been the extent of our 
absence, but three and four hours passed, and they 
did not return. I grew provoked, but not alarmed, 
for I did not see what danger could befall. Dinner- 
time came, and when everything had nearly spoiled, 
Ihad it dished, and Tom and I made one of those 
uncomfortable meals you make when at every 
mouthful you expect to be obliged to start up and 
apologize for having eaten at all. 

“Clear case of elopement,”’ said Tom, to whom I 
had not yet told a word. “ I'll run down after dinner, 
and telegraph all roun: to have ’em stopped.” 

I sat in silence, in spite of my cousin’s teasing. He 
seemed to be ia excellent spirits, thimking probably 
of that sentimental morning interview. After we 
got into the drawing-room, however, I opened my 
battery. 

* Didn’t you get your feet damp out in the grape- 
walk this morning?” I asked, with an air of so- 
licitude. 

He colored a little, but put on a fine look of inno- 
cence, and asked what I meant. 

“I’ve only one request to make,” I went on. 
“When you are married to her, kecp her away from 
here, or search her pocket every time she comes, and 
send back whatever jéwelry, spoons or forks you may 
find there.” 

* What do you mean?” Tom demanded, now in 
good earnest. 

So I told him the story. I never sawa fellow so 


“Yes, dear!” she said, with an air of shy sweet- 
ness. 

“OQ Tom! Tom!” I cried, turning to him, And 
that’s the last I knew for a long time. 

Of course we didn’t tell grandfather what we 
knew, though he deserved it. But we never spoke 
to them during the three days we remainedin the 
house. On the thirdday, after grandfather had gone 
out, the Reverend Mr. Leighton and his wife, and 
two or three other people, made me a call in the 
library, and Tom and I were married, and the ser- 
vants brought in cake and wine, Mrs. Slade having 
been informed, and taking on herself to manage. 

Mrs. Stanhope was in her own room, supposing 
only that I had callers in the library. But hearing 
an unusual stir, she came down the stairs just as our 
friends were ushering Tom and I out to our carriage. 
An express-wagon stood outside, also, and two men- 
servants were bringing down Tom’s and my trunks 
and boxes, and a great quantity of baggage. For I 
took all my father’s and mother’s things, and Tom 
did the same. 

**Good-by, grandmother!” I said, dropping her a 
very low courtesy. 

“ Good-by, grand-daughter!” she replied, raising 
her hand as if in benediction. 

“@ood-by, grandmother!” said Tom, bowing to 
the floor. 

“Guod-by, grandson!” said Le Diable, smiling 
benignly. 


BRETON LEGENDS. 


In the old, old time, when there were as many 
holy hermitages in Lower Brittany as there are 








driuking-shops now, there were in the bishopric of |,who could help it, and ali who did go, took care to 


Leon two young lairds, Tonyk and Mylio, who had 
lost their father when they were quite children. 
Their mother had them carefully taught, so that by 
the time Tonyk was fourteen and his brother sixteen, 
they knew as much as any priest, and might have 
taken orders if they had been old enough, and had 
had acall that way. Well, their mother thought it 
was time they should see something of the world; £0, 
giving each of them a new bonnet, a full purse, a 
purple cloak, and a horse, she sent them with her 
blessing to seek a very rich uncle, who lived a long 
way off. They went on and on at a great pace, till 
they came into quite another country, where neither 
the trees nor the corn were a bit like what they were 
used to round home; and there, by a wayside cross, 
they saw a poor woman sitting down and weeping 
bitterly, with her face covered with her apron. Tonyk 
stopped, and asked her what was the matter. 

**T have lost my son,” said she, sobbing, “and he 
was all I had to depend on; and now I’ve nothing to 
look to but charity of good Christian people.” 

Tonyk had his hand in his pocket, when his broth- 
er called out, jeeringly: 

. * Don’t you see that she’s just sitting there, like a 
decoy-bird, to catch silly travellers?” 

“ Peace, brother; you make her weep more bitter- 
ly still. Don’t you see that, in height and age, she 
seems just like our mother, whom God protect.” 

Then, giving his purse to the poor woman, he 
whispered : 

“Tcan do nothing else to help you, poor woman; 
but you shall have my prayers as well.” 





cut up, but be insisted that it might be all a fabrica- 
tion, and we bad no right to believe anything that 
had not been proved. 

“Are you engaged to her, Tom?” I asked. 

“* Why, there’s been nothing said of marriage,” he 
stammered; “ but I’m in honor bound, unless some- 
thing should come out that would render the match 
objectionable. I didn’t mean to go so far, Mill; but | 
the girl has a way of making you say things. And if, 
this story is false, I’d rather like to marryher. I | 
don’t want Nettie, and I’m afraid she will insist on © 
having me, if some one else doesn’t take possession. 
A tellow must get married, I suppose. My father 
did, and so did my grandfather, and my great-grand- 
father, for anything 1 know to the contrary. It runs 
in the family.” | 

I sighed, and looked at the clock. It was six inthe 
evening, aud they had started away at ten in the 
morning. I began to grow uneasy. But in about 
half an hour I heard the prance of horses, and they | 
had come! My grandfather stepped out first, his | 
face flushed, radiant, overflowing with a sort of in- 
credulous delight. Leaning on his hand, stepped | 
down then the young lady, fully as much flushed, | 
and with eyes that glittered with some excitement, | 
and lips quivering with a smile. Leaning on his arm, | 


‘| she sailed into the drawing-room. 


‘* Well, grandfather!” I exclaimed; “1 thought — 
you must be lost. What in the world kept you so 
late? Did you meet with an accident? Where have 
you been?” 

I never saw my stately and self-possessed grand- 
father so near being embarrassed as he was at that 
moment. 

“Yes, [ have met with a most happy accident,” 
looking down with fond eyes on the girl on his arm, | 
she smiling and downcast. ‘I know you will be as- 
tonished, children, but not, I hope, offended, at my 
somewhat precipitant action; but this dear girl and : 
I have been to Meliville, and since there was no rea- 
son why we should delay our happiness, or have any | 
other than the two legal witnesses—” | 

Here I gave a scream. 

“ You don’t mean it, grandfather! Don’t dare say 
so! You don’t know what I know!” 

“1 do mean it!” he said, with dignity. : 








the thing on his arm. 


The beggar-woman took the purse, kissed it, and 
said: 

“ Young laird, since you have been so generous to 
me, be pleased to accept this nut. Inside it there is 
@ wasp with a diamond sting.” 

Tonyk thanked her, put the nut in his pocket, and 
rode on. 

By-and-by they came to the edge of a forest, where 
they saw a little child almost naked, searching about 
in the crevices of the trees, and singing a tune which 
they had never heard before, and which was strange- 
ly sad—far sadder than the music of the mass for the 
dead. He often stopped to clap his little ice-cold 
hands, singing, ‘‘ I’m so cold, I’m so cold!” and the 
brothers heard his teeth chatter. 

** Puor little thing,” said Tonyk, ‘‘ how he feels the 
wind!” 

“He must be avery cold subject, then,” retorted 
Mylio. ‘I tind the wind very pleasant.” 

** But then see how you are dressed—velvet waist- 
coat, cluth coat, and purple cloak over that.” 

“Ah, that’s all very well, but he’s used to it: he’s 
only some laborer’s child.” 

However, Tonyk stops, and asks the boy what he is 
doing. 

“T’m looking for flying needles,” said he; ‘I find 
them asleep in cracks in the trees, and when I get a 
lot of them, I shall take them down to the town and 
sell them, that I may buy a coat, to keep me always 
as warm as if the sun was shining.” 

“ How many have you caught?” 

“Only one, as yet.” And the boy held up a little 
cage of rushes, in which he had imprisoned it. 

“ Well, here’s a bargain. You take my cloak, and 
give me the fly; and remember every night to say an 
Ave for Mylio there, and one for our mother, too.” 

The brothers went on. At first Tonyk felt the cold 
@ great deal, but by-and-by, when they had got over 
the down, a ray of sun came out, and he was able to 
go on comfortably. 

Then they came to a spring in a meadow; and by 
the side of it sat an old man in rags, with a wallet on 
his back. He began calling out pit ly the t 
he saw them. 

“What do you want, father?” said Tonyk, touch- 
ing his hat out of respect for the old man’s years. 





“Are you my grandmother?” I cried, turning to ' “Ah, my dear young gentleman, you see how old I | had been in the wrong, and made promises and reso- 
; am, and I’m so weak 1 can’t walk at all. So I’ve | lutions for the future. 





nothing for it but to die here where I am, un!ess one 
of you will sell me his horse.” 

“Why, you old gaberlunzie,” said Mylio, “I 
should like to know what you’ve got to pay with?” 

“Seest thou this hollow acorn?” said the beggar; 
“ there is a spider inside that can spin a web stronger 
than steel. Ye shall have spider and acorn in ex- 
change for a horse.” 

Mylio burst into fits of laughter. 

“Just listen to that, brother; the old fellow must 
have a pair of culf’s feet in his brogues” (i. e., must 
be an impudent tuvol). 

Tonyk replied: 

“ He can’t offer more than he has got, you know. 
Here, old man, I give you my horse, not because of 
what you offer in return, but because Christ hath 
said the poor are blessed. Take it, and thank God, 
who has put it into my heart to give it you.” 

The old man makes the lad take his spider, and 
rides away; but Mylio, who had been getting more 
and more ill-humored, bursts out and says: 

“You idiot! I suppose you expect me to share 
purse and cloak and horse with you, but you’re mis- 
taken; you may just get on as best you can.” 

He trots off, aud Tonyk plods on, without one 
angry feeling against his brother. 

But soon the road led through a narrow glen be- 
tween two mountains, which rose sheer up even to 
the clouds. It was called the “‘ Dowie Loaning,” be- 
cause of an ogre who lived on one of the mountains, 
and watched for travellers. He was a blind giant, 
without any feet, but his ears were so sharp that he 
could hear the worm boring in the ground. He was 
waited on by two eagles, whom he sent out whenever 
he heard anybody come by. No one ever went by 


take off their shoes and tread on tip-toe, scarcely 
daring to breathe, till they were a long way on the 
other side. 

So when Mylio came, troting along, the ogre heard 
him miles off, and cried, ‘Come my eagles, red and 
white; I must have that fine fellow for my supper.” 

Down swooped the eagles, and, catching Mylio by 
his cloak, flew up with him to the ogre’s den. 

Tonyk just came up in time to see his brother dis- 
appear in the clouds; but it was no use crying out, 
and when he looked at the mountain side, as steep 
as any wall, it seemed hopeless to climb; so he knelt 
down and prayed Almighty God to save his brother. 

“Don’t trouble kim about such a trifle,” said 
three strange little voices, which seemed to come 
from close by. 

“Who spoke? Who and where are you?” cried 


he. 

Se Look in your pocket,” replied the three voices. 

The end of it was, that the spider begins to spin a 
ladder strong and polished like steel; it fastens one 
end to a tree, and, getting on the dragon-fly’s back, 
is slowly carried up as the work goes on. Tonyk 
follows, the wasp buzzing round his head. 

At last they get to the ogre’s cave. He has Mylio 
ready trussed, and is cutting up fat bacon to fry him 
with, singing all the time: 

I like the flesh of a Leon man, 

He eats as much fat meat as he can; 

The men of Trequir, too, will do fur me, 

They're fed on new milk and furmity ; 

But Cornwall people and men of Vannes, 

With their buckwheat bread, digest them who can? 


The two eagles were getting the spit ready and 
making up the fire. So glad was the giant at the 
prospect of supper, that he went on singing without 
hearing Tonyk’s footsteps. The red eagle first saw 
the intruder, and rushed at him, but the wasp stung 
him in both eyes with his diamond sting; he treated 
the white eagle in the same way, and then flew at 
the ogre, and began stinging him remorselessly 
about the head. He roared out like a mad bull, and 
kept swinging his arms like a windmill; but he could 
never touch the wasp, and having no feet, he could 
not run away. At last, in his agony, he threw him- 
self, face downwards, on the ground; but the mo- 
| ment he had done so, the spider began to weave 

about him her wonderful web. He called his eagles, 
but they, seeing that his power was gone, fell upon 
, him, and tore his flesh away piecemeal. Their trea- 
chery, however, did them no good ; for when, full-fed, 
they lay down on the carcase, they presently burst 
asunder, for ogre’s flesh is by no means wholesome 

Of course Tonyk untied his brother, and they went 
together to the edge of the rock. “ How could they 
get down?” While they were pondering, the dragon- 
| fly and wasp grew as big as horses, the little cage of 
rushes became a fine coach, the spider jumped up 
, behind in full livery, and off they drove “along the 
| way where the roads are always in good order.” 

They soon came to their uncle’s castle. There, by 
the drawbridge, stood both their horses, and at 
Tonyk’s saddle-bow hung his purse, grown seven 
times bigger, and his cloak all embroidered with 
diamonds. The lad turned round to ask what it all 
meant, when lo! instead of wasp, and spider, and fly, 
he saw three glorious angels, one of whom said: 

“ Fear not, good-hearted boy; the three whom you 
‘met were the Virgin Mary, the Saviour, and St. 
Joseph. Let what has happened be a life-long lesson 
to you both, and teach you what the Lord meant 
when he said: ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my little ones, ye have done 
it unto me.’” 

After which words the angels spread their wings, 
aud went up, singing, into heaven; and Mylio fell 
on his brother’s neck, and confessed how much he 











| Bat to turn for a while from the ideal to the real, 
' What was the staff of which our old British fore- 
fathers made their tartans? For we shall surely not 
give in to the base Roman calumny, so greedily 
adopted by the southron, that their summer wear 
was a light coat of blue paint, while in winter they 
hai nothing better than welf skin or leather. Was 
it woollen or was it linen? We have Welsh flannel 
and Irish linen—though they tell us that the Istter 
dates no further back than Orange William’s ti ve, 
and was given by him instead of the oll woull -a— 
the frieze, of which our Princess Alexanmira, Gv 
bless her! now wears a jacket, but of which the En- 
giish protectio.ists of that day were jealous. As to 
Flewinys in Wales, the North Welsh fabric—the 
“ Welsh flannel” of commerce—was never learned 
from them; while the less- known worsted stuff of 
South Wales, so like some of the coarser tweeds, is 
made chiefly in little mountain villages, where Flem- 
ing from Pembroke or Gower never reached. So 
that we incline to think woollen the original Celtic 
wear. The very word “ flannel” is given by philolo- 
gists as one of the very few belonging to the old lan- 
guage wiich still survive. The only difficulty is that 
in the whole of Armorica, probably, not a yard of 
flannel is manufactured. We all know how little 
there is of it in France in general: how it is recog- 
nized as a foreign, an English production; how that 
the surest way to win a French servant's gratitude 
is by the gift of an old flarsel petticoat. In Brittany 
it is rarer still; among the people you scarcely ever 
find a blanket; even well-to-do farmers have often 
nothing but a coverlet of haircloth or coarse tow- 
yarn. Winter and summer the poor wear nothing 

but linen. Linen manufactures exist (and used to 
thrive) everywhere, and large quantities of linen are 
still sent to Spain and South America. Now, the 
story is (and there seems no reason to doubt it), that 
linen-weaving was first brought in in the fifteenth 
century, by a Flemish lady, one of the De Quentins. 
However this may be, the following tale about the 

invention of the coarse and strong ticking, called 
ballin, made either of tow-yarn or else of refuse flax, 

and used for the purpose we have named, is accepted 
as authentic by the careful Breton antiquarian, M. 

Miorcec de Kerdannet. It illustrates many pleasing 
features in Breton society, especially the bond be- 
tween seigneur and peasant, which resisted all the 
force of the «ld revolution. It is comforting, too, to 
believe that Breton ladiesin general knew their duty 
better than did that lovely and most unhappy wife 
of the Chateaubriand, whose sad story is told so 
touchingly in Miss Frere’s Life of Margaret d’An- 
gouleme. 

“In the time of King Louis, the fourteenth of that 
name, the lord of Kerjean had the best as well as the 
loveliest wife who had ever been seen in all the 
country-side. If she was queen of beauty, she was 
also mother of the poor. From house to house she 
used to go, giving money and good advice; and, let 
me tell you, that these two do much better together 
than apart. The money makes poor folks attend to 
the advice, and the advice teaches them how to use 
the money. The great house was open to everybody, 
just like a church. Any one who could not get work 
had only to walk straight in; for the lady always had 
field-labor for the lads, something to do about the 
cow-house or laundry for the lasses, while the old 
people were set to spin flax, or, when that ran 
scarce, to work upinto yarn the tow that was left 
from flax orhemp. Ofcourse, the linen and hempen 
thread was very useful; but even the lady, clever as 
she was, had never been able to make much of the 
tow-yarn; she just had it spun to give the old people 
something todo, and then &% was thrown aside, so 
that there were lofts and lofts full of it about the 
castle.” 

Now Oliver, lord of Kerjean, loved his wife dearly, 
and trusted her in everything. He used to say his 
“ better half” could never do wrong, and she (for she 
loved a joke) would answer that she never would 
play her husvand false till the cock had flown off the 
church-tower. 

King Louis had a way (more’s the pity) of taking 
nobles and gentles off their land and away from their 
own people, and getting them up to Paris; so Lord 
Oliver had to go. He wanted to take his wife, but 
she begged hard to stay. 

“Dear heart! what would become of all my or- 
phans and my poor old spinning-women? Why, 
they’ve grown to look on the work I give them asa 
thing of course. Besides, if we both go, Oliver, we 
shall stay; but, if you go alone, you can be sure to 
come back soon.” 

So the iaird went up alone, begging his wife to 
write often, and to put the letters into my Lord 

Bishop of St. Pol’s letter-bag, that they might be 

sure to go safely. 

It took him sixteen days to drive to Paris; they 

could never get beyond a trot in those times, and had 

to stop at night for fear of the deep rats. 

Kerjean met a whole gathering of Breton lords and 

gentlemen at Paris. and was made much of by them 

and their French friends; but these last wondered a 

good deal why he had not brought his wife. At last 

they agreed that she must be some country hoyden 

whom he was quite ashamed of, and, perbaps, as 

ugly as sin to boot. Bui the Bretons soon told them 

differently, and Ict them know that she was such an 

altogether lovely lady, that men had added one more 

line to tif old country rhyme: 


Kermavan for old blood, 
Penhoet for bravery, 
Kanman for wealth; 
namely, 





serjean for beauty. 
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Then the French lords, light of tongue after their 
manner, began to twit Kerjean with having left his 
wife at home for fear she should find in Paris some 
one more to her fancy. Oliver was for fighting them 
allround. He had two or three duels, but at last 
they laughed and argued him into sending one of 
them with a letter, begging Franceza to treat the 
bearer well, as he was her husband’s best friend. So 
they sent Count d’Aiguillon, who had a terrible rep- 
utation among them, and Kerjean, who would much 
rather have run him through the body, was obliged 
to wish him a safe journey. 

Well, at first D’Aiguillon thinks he is making way 
wonderfully. Franceza is 0 pure and good she can- 
not suspect evil in others, and so she rides with him 
to visit the gentry round, and listens to his nonsense 
of evenings, and laughs and laughs again when he 
tells her he’s dying for her, and gives him the ribbon 
that she tied her hair up with, and lets him steal her 
brooch and a ring off her little finger. And at last, 

when he pressed her again and again for a meeting, 
she was silent and thoughtful awhile, and then said: 

‘Not in the hall, fur the serving-men would see; 
nor in my bower, fur the maid would be there; nor 

in the parlor, for it looks out on the terrace. But 
there’s a little wood-house, you know, at tho far end 
of the corridor; I will be there when all the lights 
are out.” 

So D’Aiguillon, rejoicing in his wicked heart, sent 
off his ribbon, and ring, and brooch to Paris, and 
wrote saying he should soon return triumphant. 
Then he dressed himself in bis best, and made his 
way to the wood-house. He had a long while to 
wait, and many a time did he smooth his rich lace 
band and ruffles, and shake the scent out of his em- 
broidered handkerchief, and practise his most killing 
look and most graceful ‘attitude. At last he heard 
a light step, and saw a lantern in the distance. The 
door was open, he felt he was looking superlatively 
charming, when, with a quick movement, Franceza 
pulled the door to, double-locked it on the poor 
count, and cried, ‘‘ There is your place, Sir Count, 
till Kerjean comes home again!” 7 

The wood-house was filled, like most of the out- 
premises, with this tow-yarn, which, we said, the 
old people used to spin when there was nothing else 
todo. So, next day, Kerjean’s wife came and open- 
ed the little slide in the door, and said, “Sir Count, 
we are none of us idle here. See, I have brought 
you tools; fall to, and weave for your dinner.” At 
first the count stormed and raged, and swore re- 
venge; but she was a resolute woman, though she 
had laughed at his nonsensical talk, and hunger soon 
tamed him, and at last he took to trying to weave in 
good earnest. 

Meanwhile, the letter and parcel got to Paris, and 
you may well imagine how Kerjean looked when he 
read and saw. Fora time he stood rooted to the spot 
and as pale as death, and then (without saying a 
word) he just ordered round his bright bay, which 
was the fastest horse in all Brittany (not to mention 
France), and off he went. The bay could sleep stand- 
ing, and he slept in the saddle; he fed Pen-ru him- 
self, watching him every grain he ate, and the mo- 
ment the last grain was eaten he clapped on the bri- 
dle, and was off again. So he rode day and night, 
and towards evening of the seventh day he got near 
home; but there had been a grievous storm, and the 
waters were out, and the church steeple had been 
struck and blown down. ° “ Ah,” thought he, ‘‘ the 
cock on the tower has flown off at last!” 

So he gave Pen-ru the spur unmercifully, and just 
got inside the oak avenue when the horse that had 
been lame some time broke down. 

“There, Heaven help me, I’ve killed a faithful 
horse for a faithless woman.” 

Through the “ wilderness,” and by the garden, and 
up to the hall door, and in another minute his loud 
knocking roused the castle. 

‘¢ That’s Kerjean,” said the lady, and ran to greet 
him. But be pushed her wildly aside. 

“¢ Where is D’Aiguillon, you false woman?” 

“Come and see. I could not helpit. I did the 
best Icould. It was your fault for sending sucha 
man here.” 

Kerjean sprang after her, and as they walked 
along the corridor they saw a light, and heard the 
noise of weaving. 

‘Listen how industrious he is,” said the lady, 
laughing. 

Her husband was puzzled. She bade him look 
through the little slide, and there, amid a great heap 
of tow-yarn, sat the count, weaving away as though 
his life depended on it. 

“There,” said Kerjean’s wife; “at first my gen- 
tleman thought that he, a real gentleman, would be 
degraded by putting a finger to the work, but hunger 
pretty soon tamed him, and, lo and behold! after 
several trials he has somehow got to make a strong, 
warm kind of stuff, which I never saw before.” 

The count was so busy that he didn’t hear them, 
till Kerjean burst into a fit of laughter at seeing 
Oliver’s hat and sword lying on a.bale of tow beside 
him. But courtiers in those days were used to treat 
the Seventh Commandment lightly, so our prisoner 
did not lose his presence of mind, though his smile 
was rather bitter as he said: 

“I’ve lost my bet, M. de Kerjean.” 

“Then if you don’t want me to run you through 
the body, you must go and tell the truth to all the 
other noblemen and gentlemen at court; for your 
letter and the three keepsakes you sent made them 
think otherwise.” 

D’Aiguillon promised to make a full and public 
confcssion, and to give back the presents; but the 


of recoryense fir the good he had done the poor 
folks of the neighborhood, by inventing such a fine, 
strong kind of staff. 

From that time forth stout sacking (ballins) be- 
came more and more the staple of the Leon country 
(the Lyonnesse of our Arthur’s legends); but people 
never forgot how it was firat found out, and the 
rhyming proverb is still extant: 


The first of the sacking-makers 
Learned his trade at Kerjean. 


One more tale, which we will give very briefly, for 
it is, in essentials, the same that many must have 
read in Irish and Welsh story-books. Ker-is (the 
city under the sea) exists in Lough Neagh, in Cardi- 
gan Bay, in more than one spot along the west coast 
of Ireland. You may read a good deal about it in 
Mr. Kennedy’s book, Legendary Fictions of the Irish 
Celts, out of a review of which the Times managed 
the other day to get an explanation of Fenianism. 
Grallon was a king of Cornouailles—a better never 
held sceptre. But his daughter Dahut was a wild 
girl, not bad, but flighty and fond of freedom. So, 
being, moreover, a great enchantress, she had built 
herself a town out at sea, where is now the Bay of 
Do uarne-nez; and there she lived in splendor, wait- 
ed on by all the korigans (fairies) of Cornouailles and 
Vannes. All her palace shone as if covered with 
gold and polished steel. Herstables, where she kept 
the sea-horses whom she had tamed, one for every 
soul in Ker-is, were of marble, red, white, or black, 
according to the color of the horses. On these the 
townspeople rode out to trade with distant ports, or 
to practise the piracy so fashionable in those times; 
and so rich had the Ker-is folks become, that they 
used to measure out their corn with silver quart 
measures. I think—don’t you?—that the picture 
will suit many a Norse town of the old time, when 
the sea was the great highway, connected the scat- 
tered parts of that maritime empire, and the Vikings 
(not kings at all, but sons of the wics or creeks) used 
to make their ships look as much like dragons as 
possible. Well, riches were too much for these Ker- 
is men, just as they were for Sir Balaam. They drove 
out all the poor, without even building a workhouse 
for them on the shore. If Christ had come among 
them dressed in sackcloth, they would have ordered 
him off. Their only church was so neglected that 
the very beadle had lost the keys, and the swallows 
built safely all round the cpening of the door. Balls, 
feasts, and stage plays, from morning to morning 
again—those were what they spent their time in. 
The wonder was, how the good King Grallon could 
live in such a place; indeed, he wouldn’t have done 
80, but that he happened, after the fashion of the 
day, to have given up his own palace to a wonder- 
working hermit, who one evening made him and all 
his suite a grand feast all out of an inch of fish and a 
cup of spring water, when they got to the hermitage 
after a hard day’s hunting. Let us hope that Grallon 
didn’t hear ail about his daughter’s goings on; for, 
the story goes, that when among the lords and gal- 
lants, drawn by the renown of Ker-is asa “ place of 
ple asaunce,” she saw any one who took her fancy, 
she would give him, while they were dancing, a 
magic mask, by putting on which he could pass un- 
seen to her bower built on the very edge of the sea- 
dyke. At dawn she would hand him once again the 
magic mask; but, this time, as soon as he had got to 
the fvot of her tower, the springs would grow tight | 
and choke him, and then would come out a man in 
black and throw him into a dark gulf, whence even 
now-a-days the belated peasant hears a wailing | 
which is the cry of the souls of these unfortunates. | 
One night there was a grand feast, so fullof guests 
that their noise roused even poor Grallon in his neg- 
lected corner of the palace. There had come a 
strange lord, tall, and splendidly dressed, and with 
such a thick, red beard all over his face, that little 
could be seen of him but the eyes, which flashed like 
two stars. He paid his compliments to Dahut in | 
such well-turned triplets, that not a bard of them all H 
could cope verses with him; and when he began to 
talk to the company, O! how clever he was in all 
kinds of wickedness. The Ker-is people fancied they 
had got a good way ahead in that sort of thing, but 
it seemed he knew all the bad that ever had been or 
ever would be invented on the earth. At last he 
taught them a new kind of dance, which was, in | 
fact, just what the seven deadly sins are always 
dancing down in hell. To set them going, he brought | 
in a dwarf dressed in goat-skin and playing the bag- 
pipes. Scarcely had he blown up his cbanter, than 
Dabut and the rest went off dancing like mad peo- 
ple; and Red Beard easily managed to steal from the 
princess’s girdle the silver key of the sluice in the 
sea-dyke. King Grallon was musing over a dying 
fire, listening to the strange, far-off sounds of merri- 
ment, when the door opened, and, with a glory 
round his head, a crosier in his hand, and a cloud of 
incense round him, appeared the hermit, to whom he 
had given his palace and his capital city. 

“ Rise, Sir King,” said he. ‘The iniquity of Da- 
hut is at the full; this night Ker-is shall be delivered 
over to perdition.” 

The king, terrified, called an old servant or two 
who were still about him, took his treasure, mounted 
his black charger, and galloped after the saint, who . 
was going through the air like a feather. At the 








the sides of the houses like flames, and the poor sea- 
horses, shut up in their stalls, were roaring with 
fright. Grallon wanted to rouse the town. 





lady, smiling, told him he might keep them, by way 


save yourself.” 


But the father could not leave his daughter. He 
rode back, and saw her standing wild with terror on | 
the palace stairs. She jumped up behind him, and | 
they dashed along. But soon the water rose up to 
the saddle-girths—up, up above the king’s knees. 

** Help, help, thou holy man!” 

“Throw down that weight of wickedness which is 
behind thee, and, by God’s grace, there may yet be 
time.” 

But no; Grallon could not cast aside his daughter. 
The water still rose, when the saint touched the 
fainting girl’s shoulder with his crosier, and off she 
slid at once into the whelming waters. On dashed 
the charger, and just reached the ground in time; 
and there, to this very day, they show you his hoof- 
marks on the cliff by Garrec. More than one oak- 
wood (as the man who told the story said) has had 
time to grow upand to die off since these things 
were. But the story lives in the mouths of the peas- 
ants of Cornouailles, and up to the Revolution a fleet 
of fisbing-boats used to go out once a year witha 
priest to say mass over the ruined city; for there are 
ruins bere sure enough. French antiquaries talk of 
their being Roman, and some enthusiasts even de- 
scribe more than one very beautiful tesselated 
pavement. 


WINNING THE DERBY. 


One winter’s night, Mrs. Clifton dreamed she saw 
the Derby won by a bay horse, ridden by a jockey 
wearing a green cap, and a brown jacket with crim- 
son sleeves; and baving faith in the vision, she urged 
her husband to risk a few pounds on its truth; but 
he, finding no such jockey-belongings in the official 
list of colors worn by the riders, naturally laughed 
at the idea. However, the lady, with feminine per- 
sistence, dreamed her dream the orthodox three 
times, and at last persuaded her skeptical spouse to 
promise to take her to Epsom, and back her colors 
fur twenty pounds, if they put in an appearance. 
Shortly before the Derby Day, Mr. Gratwicke, the 
owner of the then Derby favorite, changed his colors 
to chocolate body, crimson sleeves, and white cap; 
and when Doleful appeared on the course with his 
rider thus attired, Mr. Clifton asked his wife if that 
was near enough for her. She, however, would have 
@ green cap; and prerently, to her husband’s aston- 
ishment, Mr. Gratwicke’s despised second horse, 
Merry Monarch, cantered by, carrying a jockey with 
a cap of the desired hue. Encouraged by this unex- 
pected sight, the wine-merchant hurried into the 
ring, invested his twenty sovereigns on his wife’s | 
champion, and in a few minutes found himself the : 
richer by a couple of thousand pounds! 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 

A man, who is still a stout and good servant of the 
railway company in whose employ he has been. for 
some thirty years, was on duty one night on the 
platform where he is still stationed, when the Lon- 
don train came in. Among the passengers was one 
gentleman who missed his footing at the carriage 
door, just as the train was about to start, and fell 
between the platform and the wheels. At that in- 
stant the train moved on. Another moment and all 
would have been over, but a strong hand seized him 
and twitched him on to the platform; so, with no 
worse irjury than a fright and a sbaking, the’ pas- | 
senger went his way. Had the ticket-collector not | 
been there, or had he been less ready, the bistory of 
the world would have read, no man can say how dif- 
ferently; for the traveller was Louis Napoleon. 





A SURE FOUNDATION. 
Some “ build upon this foundation—gold, silver, 





NEW LETTER BY ARTEMUS WARD. 


In the “ Savage Club Papers” is given the follow- 
ing letter, by Artemus Ward, which we believe has 
never been printed in America. It is worth print- 
ing, on that account. He says: 

I was sitting in the bar quietly smoking a frugal 
pipe, when two middle-aged and stern-looking fe- 
males, and a young and pretty female, suddenly 
entered the room. They «ere accompanied by two 
umbrellas and a negro gentleman. ‘ Do you feel for 
the down-trodden?” said one of the females, a thin- 
faced and sharp voiced person in green spectacles. 

‘Do I feel for it?” anserd the lan’lord ina puz- 
zied voice—“ Do I feel for it?” ‘‘ Yes; for the oppress- 
ed, the benited?” “Inasmuch as to which?” said 
the lan’lord. 
pinting her umbrelier at the negro gentleman. 
“Yes, marm,I see him.” ‘ Yes!” said the female, 
raisin her voice to a exceedin high pitch, “‘you see 
him, and he’s your brother!”’ ‘‘ No, I’m darned if he 
is!” said the lan’lord, hastily retreatin to his beer- 
casks. ‘‘And yours!” shouted the ited female, 
addressin me, ‘he’s also your brother.” “No, I 
think not, marm,” I pleasantly replied, “the nearest 
we came to that color in our family was in the case 
of brother John. He had the janders for sev’ral 
years, but they finally left him. 1am happy to state 
that, at the present time, he hasn’t a solitary jander.” 
“Look at this man!” d the female. I looked 
athim. He was an able-bodied, well-dressed, com- 
fortable lookin negro. He looked as tho’ he might 
heave three or four good meals a day into him with- 
outa murmur. ‘Look at that down- trodden man!” 
cried the female. ‘Who trod on him?” I inquired. 
**Villins! despots!’ ‘‘ Well,” said the landlord, “‘ why 
don’t you go to the villins about it? Why do you 
come here, tellin us niggers is our brothers, and 
brandishin your umbrellers round like a lot of luny- 
tics? You’re wuss than the sperit-rapper!” ‘‘ Have 
you,” said middle-aged female No.2, who was a 
quieter sort of person, ‘‘ have you no sentiment—no 
poetry in your soul—no love for the beautiful? Dust 
never go into the green fields to cull the beautiful 
flowers?” ‘I not only never dost,”’said the lan’lord, 
in an angry voice, “ but I’ll bet you five pounds you 
dan’t bring a man as dares say I dust.” ‘The little 
birds,” continued the female, “dost not love to gaze 
onto them?” “I would I were a bird, that I might 
fly to thou!” I humorously sung, casting a sweet 
glance at the pretty young woman. ‘ Don’t you look 
in that way at my dawter,” said female No 1 ina 








: violent voice; * you’re old enough to be ber father.” 


“Twas an innocent look, dear madam,” I softly said. 
You behold in me anemblem of innocence and pu- 
rity. In fack, I start for Rome by the first train to- 
morrer, to sit as a model to a celebrated artist who is 
about to sculp a statute to be called Sweet Innocence. 
Do you s’pore a sculptor would send for me for that 
purpose onless he know’d I was overflowin with in- 
nocence? Don’t makea error about me.” “It is 
my opinyn,” said the leadin female, “that you’re a 
scoffer and a wretch! Your mind is a wusser be- 
elouded state than the poor negroes we are seekin to 
aid. You area groper in the dark cellar of sin. O 
sinful man! 

There is a sparkling fount, 

Come, O come and drink. 


No: you will not come and drink.” ‘ Yes he will,” 
said the lan’lord, “if you’ll treat. Just try him.” 
“As for you,” said the enraged female to the lan’ 
lord, “‘you’re a degraded bein, too low and wulgar to 
talk to.” ‘This is the sparklin fount for me, dear 
sister!” cried the lan‘lord, drawin an drinkin a mug 
of beer. Havin uttered which goak, he gave alow 
romblin larf, and relapsed into silence. ‘My coled 
fren’,” I said to the negro kindly, “what is it all 
about?” He said they were trying to raise muney tc 
send missi ies to the Southern States in America 





precious stones, wood, hay, stubble.” Some p d 
from one degree of wholesome knowledge unto an- 
other, increasing their main sfock by the addition of 
those other sacred truths that are revealed in the 
Word of God, and these build upon the foundation— 
gold, and silver, and precious stones. Others retain 
the precious foundation, but lay base matter upon it 
—wood, hay, stubble, and such other either unprofit- 
able or more dangerous stuft; and others go so far 
that they overthrow the very foundation itself. The 
first of these be wise, the second foolish, the third 
mad builders. When the day of trial cometh, the 
first man’s work shall abide, and he himself shall re- 
ceive a reward; the second shall lose his work, but 
not himself (he shall suffer loss, saith the apostle, 
but he himself shall be saved); the third shall lose 
both himself and his work together. 





POWER. 

The powerful will always be unjust and vindictive. 
M. de Vendome said pleasantly on this subject, that 
when the troops were on the march, he had examin- 
ed the quarrels between the mules and their drivers, 
and that, to the shame of humanity, reason was al- 
most always on the side of the mules. M. Duverney, 
80 learned in natural history, knew by the inspection 
of the tooth of an animal if he was carnivorous or 


to preach to the vast numbers of negroes recently 
made free there. He said they were without the 
gospel. They were without tracts. 1 said, “My 
fren’, this is a seris matter. I admire you for tryin 
to help the race to which you belong, and far be it 
from me to say anything agin carryin the gospel 
among the blacks of the South. Let the gospel go 
to them by all means. But I happen to individooally 
know that there are some thousands of liberated 
blacks in the South who are starvin. I don’t blame 
anybody for this, but it isa very sad fact. Some are 
really too ill to work, some can’t get work to do, and 
others are too foolish to see any necessity for workin. 
I was down there last winter, and I observed that 
this class had plenty of preachin for their souls, but 
skurce any vittles for their stummux. Now, if it is 
proposed to send flour and bacon along with the gos- 
pel, the idea is really an excellent one. If on the 
t’other hand it is proposed to send preachin alone,all 
that I can say is that it’s a hard case for the niggers. 
If you expect a colored person to get deeply interest- 
ed ina tract when his stummuck is empty, you ex- 
pect too much.” I gave the negro as much as I 
could afford, and the kind hearted lan’lord did the 
same. I said, “Farewell my colored fren. I wish 
you well, certainly. You are now free as the eagle. 
Be like him and soar. But don’t attempt to convert 





granivorous. He used to say, “ Show me the tooth 
of an unknown animal, and I will judge of his 
habits.” By his example, a moral philosopher could 


his quality.” 


> 





The editor of one of our exchanges says that ladies 


“No,” said the saint; “ you must be content to} wear corsets from a feeling of instinct, having a nat- 


ural love for being squeezed. 


a@ Ethiopian person while his stummuck yearns for 
' vittles. And you, ladies—I hope you are ready to 
: help the poor and unfortunate at home as you seem 


| say, ‘‘ Mark to me the degree of power with which a to help the poor and unfortunate abroad.” When 
dyke they saw Red Beard opening all the sluices, and | Pp 3 7 . 
letting in the The waves were already licking ' man is clothed, and by that power I shall judge of , they had gone the lan’lord said, ‘Come into the 


garden, Ward.” And we went and culled some 
carrots for dinner. 





| An old maid speaking of marriage, says it is like 
any other disease—while there’s life there’s hope. 


“ You see this man?” said the female: ° 







































































ON THE CLIFFS. 
Silent we sat on the cliffs’ bleak side ; 
Fast at our feet rose the heaving tide 
Down in the west the red sun died; 


Died on the billowy clouds* soft brea: 
Died on the bright waves’ rearing cr. | 
And dying went to a golden rest. 


Purple glowed amid rocks the heath 
Soothingly rippled the waves beneat! 
Aiding the grim rocks’ pointed teeth. 


Brilliant clouds of many a hue 
Sped o'er the sky and passed from vi: 
Leaving above a clear void of blue. 





Nothing around us moved or stirred; 
Save the ocean's murmur, we only he 
The moaning cry of the wild sea-bird. 


Glimmered a white sail out afar; 
Quietly peeped forth the evening star. 
What such &@ peaceful scene could mar 


Of our childhood's changefal smiles a | 
Of our youth-time's flickering hopes : 


Thoughts of the present, fraught with 
And filled with longings so flerce and 
For that which will never come again 





Thoughts of the future's gathering g): 
Thoughts of the strange unlooked-for . 
Which had buried our love in an early ; 





BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN, 
CAPTAIN JONATHAN DEVO) 

A BRAVE and efficient soldier in the .. 
Revolution, was born at Tiverton, Rhod: . 
1756. 
father settled in Rhode Island, and was. 
trade. The mother belonged to the Quak. 
ty, which at that time comprised a large 
the inhabitants of the colony, 

The son learned the trade of a ship-car; 
in manhood became quite noted for his &k: 
structing boats of beautiful model and raj 
When the war for independence broke ou 





countrymen, and before he was twenty 
received @ commission as ensign in th: 
organization then formed, 


defence of the colony, he marched with a 
company of soldiers, and joined the r 
which he belonged, on the heights near t) 


to his former rank, in a regiment which bi 
for a year. In June, 1776, he was commis: 
lieutenant in the continental service. Int 
ing December, he was promoted to the a: | 
the first regiment in a brigade raised t: 
A British, who had invaded Rhode Island. 
In September of the same year, he acte 
J unteer in the expedition of General Josep! 
against the Bri troops in Rhode Islu 
the evacuation of the British from Rhode 
1780, Captain Devol retired to Tiverton, 
chosen a captain in the militia. He was oft: 
to conduct hazardous expeditions above | 
and for several services of this kind rec 
thanks of the commanding general of the 
that station. Among other dangerous ex 
the following, of cutting out @ British brig 
der the stern of a twenty-gun ship in 
harbor of Newport. On the 11th of April, | 
arrived in the roadstead of Newport a sloop 
twenty guns, a transport ship of eighteen ¢ . 
a brig and sloop as tenders. The latter wer 
directly under their sterns. A plan was 
ranged for making an attack on them with 
galleys then in port. To effect this, it was 
to procure @ party of volunteers trom th- 
then quartered in the town of Newport. 1 
Devol was at that time sick in bed, with an 
the mumps; and nothing but the certain « 
the measure, from the want of his assista: 
have induced him to leave his room, 

In a short time he procured twenty vol: 
accompany him in the hazardous attem 
embarked on the galley of Captain Gr: 
commander of the station, about eleven o’: 
dark, rainy night. She was worked with 
carried one long eighteen-pounder, Th. 
attempted to lay the galley alongside th. 
tending to carry her by boarding; but t). 
the tide, and the difficulty of discerning the 
attack in the darkness of the night, caused 
ley to fall upon her quarter. Lieutenant 
the head of his boarders, who stood ready 
up the side of the enemy as soon as the ver 
in tact, now ted over her quarter 
by only five of his men, the others being ; 
by the falling off of the galley before they 
on board. While in the act of climbing 














quarter, the sentinel on deck hailed, and 
musket down among the assailants, The t 
near the head of Lieutenant Devul, who 
returned the salute with one of his pistols. 
Followed by hie five brave men, he was 80 - 
deck of the brig, and, cutlass in hand, « 
midshipman who had command, with ter 
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Thoughts of the past and its fleeting y« \: 


Biographical Portfoli. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our. .... :.. 


His ancestors were of French de- .. 


In October, 1775, on the first call for tro: | .. 


' 


Great Britain and the colonies, he joined ! .. «.. 


Newport. In December following, he was... . 
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ON THE CLIFFS. 
Silent we sat on the cliffs’ bleak side; 
Fast at our feet rose the heaving tide; 
Down in the west the red sun died; 


Died on the billowy clouds’ soft breast, 
Died on the bright waves’ rearing crest, 
And dying went to a golden rest. 


Purple glowed amid rocks the heath, 
Soothingly rippled the waves beneath, 
Aiding the grim rocks" pointed teeth. 


Brilliant clouds of many a hue 
8ped o'er the sky and passed from view, 
Leaving above a clear void of blue. 


Nothing around us moved or stirred; 
Save the ocean’s murmur, we only heard 
The moaning cry of the wild sea-bird. 


Glimmered a white sail out afar; 
Quietly peeped forth the evening star. 
What such a peaceful scene could mar? 


Thoughts of the past and its fleeting years, 
Of our childhood's changeful smiles and tears, 
Of our youth-time’s flickering hopes and fers. 


Thoughts of the present, fraught with pain, 
And filled with longings so flerce and vain, 
For that which will rever come again. 


Thoughts of the future's gathering gloom, 
Thoughts of the strange unlooked-for doom 
Which had buried our love in an early tomb. 


Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 
CAPTAIN JONATHAN DEVOL, 
A BRAVE and efficient soldier in the American 
Revolution, was born at Tiverton, Rhode Island, in 
1756. His ancestors were of French d t. His 





low, and instantly fastened the hatches down upon 
them. The next act was to cut loose the cable, and 
get their prize under way. In performing this ser- 
vice, they had a tedious time; for the axe and the 
carpenter were both left in the galley, with the other 
boarders. In this dilemma, recourse was had toa 
cutlass, and by repeated and str blows in the 
dark, they at length, after thirty minutes, divided 
the cable by which she was moored, and the tide 
soon put her in motion. In the meantime, the 
twenty-gun ship had got under way, and came down 
on her larboard side, to rescue the tender. The gal- 
ley had now recovered her lost ground, by the aid of 
her sweeps, and came up on the starboard side, just 
as the cable gave way, so that as the prize swung 
round, she fell foul of the galley. The ship all this 
time kept firing into her, both with cannon and mus- 
ketry, but from the darkness and confusion of the 
night, did but little damage, except to her rigging 
and spars, and the loss of one man mortally wounded. 

As soon as the galley was free, she opened her fire 
on the ship with her long gun. The enemy soon 
gave up the pursuit, and the brig, with her crew, 
was brought in and moored at the wharf in Newport. 
This was as brave and gallant an explvit as was en- 
acted during the war. Had the whole twenty men 
succeeded in boarding the brig, it would have been a 
bold achievement, considering how near she lay to 
the twenty-gun ship. But when the number is re- 
duced to five, to oppose ten men on their own deck, 
it deserves all our praise. 

On the 18th of May, 1777, a party of British and 
Hessian troops were seen from the American look- 
out at Battery Hill, on the main land, about a mile 
and a half from their lines on the island, in search of 
deserters that had come off the night before. Lieu- 
tenant Devol, with twénty men, was ordered over 
across the inlet, near Howland’s ferry, to attack 
them. He landed his party undiscovered. Two men 
were left in charge cf the boat, and one sent to an 
adjacent eminence to give notice of any other body of 
their foes that might be in sight. With seventeen 
men he charged at full speed on the enemy. They 








father settled in Rhode Island, and was engaged in 
trade. The mother belonged to the Quaker fraterni- 
ty, which at that time comprised a large portion of 
the inhabitants of the colony. 

The son learned the trade of a ship-carpenter, and 
in manhood became quite noted for his skill in con- 
structing boats of beautiful model and rapid sailing. 
When the war for independence broke out between 
Great Britain and the colonies, he joined his fellow- 
countrymen, and before he was twenty years old, 
received a commission as ensign in the military 
organization then formed. 

In October, 1775, on the first call for troops for the 
defence of the colony, he marched with a part of a 
company of soldiers, and joined the regiment to 
which he belonged, on the heights near the town of 
Newport. In December following, he was appointed 
to his former rank, in a regiment which had enlisted 
for a year. In June, 1776, he was commissioned as a 
lieutenant in the continental service. In the follow- 
ing D ber, he was p ted to the adjutancy of 
the first regiment in a brigade raised to repel the 
British, who had invaded Rhode Island. 

In September of the same year, he acted as a vol- 
unteer in the expedition of G 1 Joseph Sp a 
against the British troops in Rhode Island. After 
the evacuation of the British from Rhode Island, in 
1780, Captain Devol retired to Tiverton, and was 
chosen a captain in the militia. He was often selected 
to conduct hazardous expeditions above his rank, 
and for several services of this kind received the 
thanks of the commanding general of the troops on 
that station. Among other dangerous exploits was 
the following, of cutting out a British brig from un- 
der the stern of a twenty-gun ship in the outer 
harbor of Newport. On the 11th of April, 1776, there 
arrived in the roadstead of Newport a sloop-of- war of 
twenty guns, a transport ship of eighteen guns, with 
a brig and sloop as tenders. The latter were moored 
directly under their sterns. A plan was soon ar- 
ranged for making an attack on them with the row 
galleys then in port. To effect this, it was necessary 
to procure a party of volunteers trom the brigade 
then quartered in the town of Newport. Lieutenant 
Devol was at that time sick in bed, with an attack of 
the ps; and nothing but the certain failure of 
the measure, from the want of his assistance, could 
have induced him to leave his room. is 

In a short time he procured twenty volunteers to 
accompany him in the hazardous attempt. They 
embarked on the galley of Captain Grimes, the 
commander of the station, about eleven o’clock, in a 
dark, rainy night. She was worked with oars, and 
carried one long eighteen-pounder. The captain 
attempted to lay the galley alongside the brig, in- 
tending to carry her by boarding; but the force of 
the tide, and the difficulty of discerning the object of 
attack in the darkness of the night, caused their gal- 
ley to fall upon her quarter. Lieutenant Devol, at 
the head of his boarders, who stood ready to spring 
up the side of the enemy as soon as the vessels came 
in tact, now ted over her quarter, followed 
by only five of his men, the others being prevented 
by the falling off of the galley before they could get 
on board. While in the act of climbing over the 
quarter, the sentinel on deck hailed, and fired his 
musket down among the assailants. The ball passed 
near the head of Lieutenant: Devol, who instantly 
returned the salute with one of his pistols. 

Followed by his five brave men, he was soon on the 
deck of the brig, and, cutlass in hand, drove the 
midshipman who had command, with ten men, be- 

















diately fled, and their commander, a lieuten- 
ant, fell a prisoner into their hands. His party, con- 
sisting of twenty-five men, were hotly pursued as 
near to the British lines as was prudent. On several 
other occasions, Lieutenant Devol showed his patri- 
otism and attachment to the principles of the patri- 
ots, who staked their lives for the independence of 
our country. At the close of the Revolution, he en- 
gaged in trade, and upon the formation of the Ohio 
Company, in 1789, he joined the pioneers, and pro- 
ceeded to the lands of the company. 

He, it is said, built the first decked boat that ever 
floated on the Ohio River. 

In 1790, he removed to Belpre, in company with 
other associates, united together for mutual aasist- 
ance and protection from the Indians. Upon the 
breaking out of the Indian war, in 1791, the inhab- 
itants were compelled to leave their improvements, 
and go into garrison. During the continuance of the 
war, Captain Devol rendered great assistance in 
building block-houses, erecting mills for grinding 
corn, and crushing the stalks of Indian corn in order 
to procure syrup to be used with their food; the dep- 
redations of the Indians preventing them from pro- 
curing sugar from the maple trees. 

In 1792, he built a twelve-oared barge of twenty- 
five tons burthen, for General Rufus Putnam, of the 
wood of the red cedar. After the treaty effected by 
General Anthony Wayne, in 1795, Captain Devol 
removed to Marietta. Here he remained until 1797, 
when he settled upon lands purchased by him five 
miles above Wiseman’s Bottom, on the Muskingum 
River. Here he built a floating mill, which for many 
years did nearly all the grinding for the settlers on 
the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers, for fifty miles above 
and below the mill, the travel being in canoes and 
larger boats. He afterwards built several vessels— 
one a ship of four hundred tons—and several mills 
fur flouring, and for the facture of HH 
goods. When fifly years of age, he began the study 
of the French language, and in a short time was able 
to read it with fluency. He also entered into the 
study of astronomy, and constructed a plan of the 
course of the great comet of 1812. 

He died at the age of sixty-eight years, greatly 
lamented by all who knew him. 








A PARLIAMENTARY REPORTER. 

The London staff of newspaper reporters is princi- 
pally made up of Irishmen. What a treat it was, 
some years back, to dine with those choice spirits, at 
the old Cheshire Cheese Tavern, Drury Lane. This 
house has of late years become the resort of second- 
class sporting men, and is no longer frequented by 
the reporters. What wise saws, statesmanlike views, 
breadth of thought, classic wit, and flashes of humor, 
one listened to, amid merry peals of laughter, worthy 
of schvol-boys out fora holiday! At those gatherings, 
the Cork brogue could be heard in an animated dis- 
cussion on Irish wrongs, with the broad dialect of 
Donegal, while the young Dublin student, fresh from 
“Old Trinity,” disputed a passage in Homer with a 
rollicking “‘ man for Galway.” 

But among these worthies, the strangest, most 
whimsical, eccentric, gifted, unfortunate and lovable, 
was Jemmy Farrell, from the “beautiful city of 
Cork.” Jemmy was parliamentary reporter for the 
Times long before it had a staff of parliamentary re- 
porters, and many are the funny stories told of him 
while in that capacity. Almost sure to be dismissed 





or severely reprimanded before the session was out, 


he was as sure to be taken back and forgiven. Some- 
times going down to the House, atter a too convivial 
supper, he would put all the speeches of the “ honor- 
able members” into one. One time a leading tory 
member affronted him by some slighting allusion to 
Ireland, and out of ge, Jemmy 1 da 
long speech of his into two lines in the Times. The 
gentleman called at the Times office and complained 
of the report. Farrell—who, by the way, stuttered 
greatly—was sent for. 

** How is this, Mr. Farrell,” asked one of the ed- 
itors; ‘‘Mr. —— says that he spoke last night for an 
hour and a half, and you have only given him two 
lines in the Times?” 

“He wa-wa-was in-au-au-dible in the gallery,” 
said Jemmy. 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the gentleman, “I sup- 
pose I must take the excuse; but you shan’t have to 
make it again.” 

In about two weeks after, the gentleman made 
another long speech, and frightened the decorum of 
the House by his loud tones; but, as usual, he only 
got two lines in the Times. In great wrath, he called 
again at the office tocomplain. Again Jemmy was 
sent for. The moment he entered the room, the an- 
gry man opened on him: 

“Now, sir, what excuse have you to offer? I 
spoke loud enough last night, I should think.” 

‘You spo-o-oke so loud,” said Jemmy, “you 
bro-o-oke the dr-r-r-drum of my ear.” 

He was dismissed on the spot, but was reinstated 
before the member had reached his club; for he was 
a spoiled favorite with the conductors of the Times, 
and they would not abandon him at the bidding of 
the first duke in England. After he became super- 
annuated, he continued to draw his full pay, to the 
day of his death. And herein lies one of the reasons 
of the success of the London Times. It is a prince 
in its dealings with its employees, and therefore can 
always secure the best talent. 

On another cccasion, a musical professor arrived 
in London. His fame had travelled before him, and 
he was announced as @ greatstar. It is usual for 
theatrical and musical celebrities to compliment the 
reporters with a champugne supper, or something of 
the kind, before appearing; but it seems this foreign 
professor, who was very penurious, thought he would 
avoid this expense. The instrument he excelled in 
was the German flute. Farrell, who was a fine musi- 
cian, attended his first concert, and tore him to pieces 
in a musical critique in the Times. 

Boiling with rage, the professor rushed into the 
office, and insisted on seeing one of the editors. Ad- 
mitted into the sanctum of one of the junior editors, 
he spluttered out in broken English, that he should 
have “‘ von great satisfaction. He had played in all 
cities of Europe. Such an insult had never been put 
upon him. He should have von great satisfaction. 
He should have blood.” 

The editor listened covlly, and then prepared him- 
self for a rich scene. 

“Sir,” he said, “‘ as you have come with such hostile 
intentions, it is perhaps fortunate that the notice you 
complain of was written by an Lrishman, and they 
have, it is well known, a natural taste for fighting.” 
As usual, Farrell wassummoned. The editor blandly 
introduced him to the professor, while with sup- 
pressed mirth, he watched the twinkle in Jemmy’s 
eyes. 

“Fat you write, sar, fat you write of me? I play 
before the crowned heads of Europe, fat you write, 
lie?” 

“TI often heard,” replied Jemmy, “a little boy 
playing a-a—f-f-fife by a hedge in Ireland that 
p-p-played a hundred times better than you.” 

** Vell, sar, you shall give me von great satisfaction 
for this.” 

“Ill do anything you like,” said Jemmy, “ but for 
Heaven’s sake don’t ask me to hear you play the 
fi-u-u- flute again.” 

Meeting a friend from Cork, one day, in the Strand, 
the latter inquired: 

“ Why, Jemmy, is this you? What are you doing 
in London?” 

“Rothschild died the other day,” replied Farrell, 
“ worth three m-m-millions.” 

“ Well, what’s that to me?” 

‘He made it all,” said Jemmy, “minding his 
0-o-own business and nobody’s else. Good-by.” 

Farrell was a great pet of O’Connell, who enjoyed 
his quaint humor hugely.’ On one occasion, O°'Con- 
nell said to him: 

“ Jemmy, why do you not come over to Ireland to 
pay us a visit?” / 

“* Yes, indeed, Mr. O'Connell,” replied Jemmy, “ to 
have you say, in Conciliation Hull, ‘I hear that 
scoundrel Farrell, of the Times, is here.” I would be 
sho-o-ot like a dog the next day.” 








THE AMERICAN LAKES. 

Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water in 
the world. Ithas an area of 32,000 square miles, and 
@ mean depth of 1000 feet. It is apparently fed by a 
few insignificant streams, the largest of which are the 
St. Louis and the Ontonagan. Lake Michigan has 
an area of 24,000 miles, and a mean depth of 900 feet. 
This lake only receives a few small streams, and yet 
Lake Michigan furnishes a large proportion of the 
current that flows over the Niagara, and thence 
down the St. Lawrence into the ocean. These great 
lakes must get supplied from subterranean sources. 
It is well known that large rivers on the western 
plains suddenly disappear through fissures and 
chasms, never again to re-appear on the surface. 








THE IMAGINATION OF ELEPHANTS, 


How strong the conventional imagination of the 
elephant is, is seen, even without respect to man, 
in his intense respect for the organic unity of a single 
herd or family, which he shows both positively and 
negatively. One herd will never, even when united 
by a common danger, admit another herd, or even a 
single individual of another her, into the limits of 
its own group. Even when more than one herd are 
captured in the same corral, they will never unite or 
join in the same charges against the barrier. Any 
attempt to join them on the part of a stray elephant 
is resisted pertinaciously, even by blows. Here is the 
same high value attached to conventions which 
induced some fashionable man to assign as a reason 
fur not saving another from drowning—that he had 
never been introduced to him. We should explain it 
by saying that the elephants attach a higher super- 
stitious or imaginative value to the strict unities of 
elephantine states or nationalities, than to the im- 
mediate resnit of life or death to any such state or 
nationality. It is nota want of value for the power 
of organization. The wonderful description of the 
placing of a picket by the leader ofa herd of elephants 
anxious to bathe near a human encampment, and the 
anxious generalship with which the leader examined 
his outposts, and. himself surveyed the ground in 
advance, sufficiently proves this. Besides, whenever 
@ herd of elephants is at bay it always follows one 
leader, and if that leader is slain, follows the next, 
and so on till the last is left in isolation. The imagin- 
ative insight into the value of organization is evi- 
dently fully possessed by the elephant. But with 
this positive and strong imagination he also combines 
that weakness of imagination which exaggerates the 
value of particular conventions to which he is accus- 
tomed; and this prevents him from concluding a 
treaty of allegiance with another endangered herd— 
or elephantine nation—in the hour of common peril; 
therein inferior to some human Philistines, for did 
not even the Record combine with Dr. Pusey against 
the Essayistsand Reviewers? The imaginative value 
for unity is exaggerated by him into the imaginative 
superstition of exclusiveness, rather than violate 
which he will perish. And the same imaginative 
sensitiveness is shown in the negative form by the 
result to the nerves and mind of an elephant of being 
thus separated from his own state, and not allowed 
to join any other. Creatures so isolated are called by 
the hunters “rogue elephants,” and always betray 
the vicious qualities of human misanthropes, 

There are other animals besides the elephant 
which the imagination sometimes paralyzes by its 
excitability. You will find with many dogs that 
while, for instance, they delight in being blown about 
in a high wind, if you blow at them even in play they 
will exhibit every sign of horror and profound 
depression. What this may be due to it is imporsi- 
ble to say—possibly some magnetic influence of the 
breath—possibly some feeling that the cold sensation 
which comes from you is a sign of displeasure. So, 
too, many horses are said to be influenced in a very 
intense and inexplicable manner by whispering in 
their ear, to which they attach, as the dog does to 
the puff of air from the mouth, some superstitious 
significance. 

On the whole, all animals alike have that earlier 
and weaker form of imagination which we may call 
the conventional, which makes them attribute a great 
over-importance to the regular and ordinary signs 
and sometimes to extraordinary signs of either dan- 
ger, or hostility, or kindness, or disple:sure, and 
which makes them observe certain laws and habits 
in the obedience to which they have been brought 
up with an almost superstitious nicety; in other 
words, they have precisely the kind of imagination of 
what the Germans call ‘ Philistine” human beings. 
But there are very rare signs of that higher imag- 
ination which distrusts and disbelicsves the most 
conspicuous and ostentatious signs of things, when 
there are trifling but much more trustworthy signs 
of a different condition of things to guide them. 
Elephants evidently, like many human beings, have 
an implicit faith in the power which can raise a 
great noise and dust, and no sufficiently susceptible 
elephant has yet arisen to teach them that these 
things are usually symptoms rather of brag and 
weakness than of real strength. They have not the 
skeptical imagination which distrusts ostentatious 
symptoms, nor have they apparently the still higher 
imagination which can discover an order at the root 
of apparent disorder, a government and a purpose 
behind seeming confusion and anarchy. The highest 
effort of purely creative imagination of which we 
know in any animal is that which induces it, for 
instance, to feign death in order to escape captivity, 
of one instance of which in an elephant Sir Emerson 
Tennent tells us. The elephant in this case, after 
capture, deliberately lay down and so entirely sup- 
pressed all movement, that all his captors thought 
him dead, and two of them leaned against the corpse, 
as they thought it, while the others took off the ropes. 
They had not advanced many feet from the place 
where his body lay than he jumped up, and fled 
swiftly back to the jungle, with loud cries of excite- 
ment. In cases like these, the animal must clearly 
apprehend that its captors can do nothing with it, 
and will be induced to abandon it, if they believe it 
dead, and also must clearly conceive what the signs 
of death are. This is the only case we can remember 
of animal imagination working counter to the 
direction of immediate impressions and past habite— 
to which usually the imagination of animals and of 
clephants, as the most docile of all animals, attaches 
too much importance. 
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THE GRAY MONK. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


O, the abbey’s towers rose straight and tall, 

And the lands of the abbey were fair to see, 
And the gray monk sat by the abbey's wall, 

With cowl on head and book on knee. 
Thick in the ivy the dewdrops shone, 

And the eyes of the violets brimmed with tears, 
Where he sat alone, on a mossy stone— 

A pious father, and full of years. 


With sandalled feet and shaven crown— 
Pious and holy in deed and word; 

Frosty and thin his beard swept down 
To his knotted girdle of hempen cord; 

And the wall-flower there, and the ivy shook 
Their dew upon him in fitful fall, 

And the gray monk ruffled his holy book, 
And looked to the cross on the carven wall. 


A bird flew out of the far blue west, 
And perched him high on the coping-stone— 
A little bird, with a shining breast, 
And a song that thrilled through marrow and bone. 
He perched on the stone all wrinkled and bare, 
Mother of Jesus, guard us well! 
For what he sang to the gray monk there, 
The monk and the angels alone can tell! 


It was not prayer in cloister dim, 
Nor mass at the midnight altars heard— 
Solemn matin nor vesper hymn, 
That stirred in the note of that stranger bird; 
But a voice that smote the olive-tree 
Pallid and dumb by the postern door, 
And the book sI‘pped down from the father's knee, 
And he murmured and muttered an ave o'er. 


Then the song of the bird pierced into his soul, 

And seized, like a spell, on the gray monk's brain— 
Prayer, and penance, and priestly stole, 

They passed, and he walked with his youth again; 
No monk, I trow, but a warrior tried, 

Of lordly favor and high degree— 
In bower of maiden and court of pride, 

Far famed as the flower of chivalry. 


He dreamed of his father's knightly hall, 

The wolf-hounds baying at break of day, 
Banners that drooped on castle wall, 

And spears and spearmen in war array ; 
He rode in the lists of Fame and Love, 

He looked again on their guerdons won— 
A fleur de lis and a lady's glove, 

And still the little brown bird sang on. 


He dreamed of fields where the bravest die, 
The broken lance and the captive train, 
Champing charger and trumpet cry, 
And the gaunt wolf prowling upon the slain; 
And the gray monk clasped his holy book, 
For his heart was stirred to a dirge’s roll, 
But the bird sang on till the faint air shook— . 
You 'd have sworn ‘twas a wail for a parting soul! 


“O, youth was folly, and love a snare, 
And glory,’’ sighed he, “an empty name; 
And the tapers shine on the altar where 
Repose the arms of my knightly fame— 
Cross, and hauberk, and banner riven, 
The sword of battles, the princely crest, 
But only the cross could reach to heaven - 
Jesu Maria! give us rest!"’ 


“ Rest !’’ said the ivy, with a sigh, 
Softly the wall-flower answered, “ Rest !"’ 
And the shade of the carven cross on high, 
Sunk, like a sign, on the gray monk's breast. 
“ Rest,"* breathed the violet from her cell; 
“ Rest,’’ moaned the olive-tree, old and gray ; 
“ Rest,” grieved the wind, like a passing bell, 
** Rest,’ sang the bird, as he flew away. 


Slowly the red sun drank the dew 
From the ivy, climbing the abbey’s wall; 
And far and high through the welkin blue, 
The bells of the abbey loudly call; 
And the pilgrim lingers, weary and lone, 
To tell his beads at the abbey's door, 
But the bird has gone from the coping-stone, 
And the monk of St. Francis will pray no more! 


O, the ring-dove nesteth in greenwood tree, 
The lark still sings in the springing corn; 
And the lands of the abbey are fair to see, 
But never, never since that far morn, . 
Hath mortal heard such a roundelay, 
Nor seen, alack! with waking eyes, 
That little brown bird who bore away 
The soul of the monk to paradise! 
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A PROMISE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM, 


Ir was one of those perfect June days when earth, 
and air, and water, all in tune, seem chiming to- 
gether their full summer chorus. The soft Sabbath 
stillness was broken only by the distant lowing of 
cattle in some green river-meadow, or the sudden 
warble of a bird, darting from the luxuriant leafage 
around his nest, to flash, for a moment, in the sun- 
light, and scatter the overflowings of his tuneful 
intoxication. 

But through the wide doors and out into the quiet 
porch of the village church flowed a wave of melody 
almost as sweet, and more touching in its human 
pathos. So thought a solitary idler, who, wandering 
listlessly along the deserted road, drew nearer and 
paused at the entrance, to listen to the one beautiful 
voice upbearing, for the time, the whole burden of 
the sweet old hymn. Then, as other tones blending 
in took up the strain, the stranger, awakening from 


erto, passed through the inner door and up the long 
aisle, to the old-fashioned wing pews commanding a 
view of the gallery. Seating himself within, he 
sought to single out from the row of singers the pos- 
sessor of the voice which had beguiled his purposeless 
steps. 

There was the usual variety of country lads and 
lasses common to a village choir, but to none of the 
buxom, pleasant-looking girls—rosily pretty as were 
not a few—could he have attributed cadences so sor- 
rowfally sweet, even if his first uplifted glance had 
not been arrested by a face too consonant with their 
melody to permit a doubt of the connection. Lovely, 


word?” he asked, looking at her wistfully. ‘ With 
all this peace and beauty, the cloud is there still, 
yousee., It is never far away.” 

“Never? Surely that is wronging the loveliness 
of both heaven and earth.” 

* Does it seem so? I will not speak of heaven 
then—it is too intangible, perhaps, for such a discus- 
sion; but has any one, have you, for instance, ever 
known a happiness so perfect that thestorm was not 
realy to overwhelm— Pardon my thoughtlessness! 
How can I ever forgive myself for wounding you?” 

For a sudden sigh had escaped the quivering lips, 
and the dark, uplifted eyes were filled with a dumb 





not so much by artistic rules as through exp 
and a certain regularity of feature, symmetrical 
though unclassic, it showed a nature wherein the 
ideal overpowered the material too greatly for 
health, or, indeed, for the fullest development of 
beauty; for the large, mournful dark eyes, the soft, 
pale cheek and slight li ts all d some- 
what marked by that wasting languor which so 
surely fullows the undue predominance of mini over 
matter; while the same characteristics were visible 
in the fragile form, willowy in its graceful sway and 
slenderress. But, to the unfamiliar gaze now fixed 
upon her, there was a semblance of some deeper 
trouble underlying the mere physical weakness, 
which latter might, indeed, be only its effect; some 
meaning, sad as sweet, in speaking eyes and lips and 
eloquent voice, It may have been a secret sympathy 
that taught such knowledge to this stranger, whose 
own life had been too well versed in the lesson to 
permit his mistaking in another, that same melan- 
choly and sense of loss or lack, which hitherto had 
made all pleasures pall upon him. For, weary of 
wealth, weary of the world, thrice weary of himself, 
Arthur Lyle’s strongest desire was to be rid of the 
haunting consciousness, that, soon or late, relentlessly 
nipped every bud of promise. Not that he had any 
definite sorrow or regret to shadow his lot, which, to 
other eyes, seemed bright with the choicest smiles of 
fortune; rather that he appeared doomed perpetually 
to stand in his own light, darkening the path that 
else had been sosunny. Everywhere about him he 
beheld men struggling for love, for fame, for riches, 
yet his indifference saw, in the whole strife, only 
vanity and vexation of spirit. His earlier manhood 
had shared some of the fair aspirations of youth, but, 
as the years went by, dream after dream fading out 
left nothing save unrealities in their place, until at 
twenty-eight, to his weariness, existence seemed the 
greatest evil, death the chief good. 

Something of this lassitude it was that bad driven 
him from the festivities of more fashionable resorts 
to this quiet little country-town of Morrison. To 
most young men, the place would have seemed very 
dull in its utter lack of anything like city enterprise 
or amusement, but for Arthur Lyle these very defi- 
ciencies constituted its especial charm. Here, where 
so few steps led him beyond the white cluster of 
dwellings bordering the principal village street, he 
could wander, if so willed, for a long summer day 
among wools and it , untroubled by other 
sign of human life than the farmers in their fields, 
the slow jolt of some lumbering vehicle, or a glimpse 
of one of the lonely little houses here and there dot- 
ting the irregular country road. These rambles, 
possessing the double merit of novelty and solitude, 
had proved comparatively pleasant, and to close one 
at the church door had certainly been far enough 
from Mr. Lyle’s thoughts on that golden Sunday 
morning. But, with an ear as quick for harmony as 
for discords, music had persuaded where a better 
motive had been powerless, and with a patience sur- 
prising to himself, he waited through the drowsy 
unfolding of the tedious sermon, for another .sound 
of the beautiful voice whose unconscious cad 








rep h for the unconscious cruelty of his words. 

“It is nothing,” she said, in a moment, smiling 
faintly. ‘‘I am very foolish, I know—but old recol- 
lections—sometimes—” She hesitated, then spoke 
again, quite calmly. ‘“‘I have never known such 
perfect happiness, it is true; perhaps I never may, 
yet I do not find it so hard to imagine. And even if 
the cloud must break,” she continued, looking up at 
him with dewy eyes through which a ib was 
shining, ‘I would rather believe that it will ‘ break 
in blessings on our head.’” 

“Poor Cowper!” said Arthur, musingly. “ His 
was hardly the life one would look to for an illustra- 
tion of such a faith.” 

“Yet if his terrible trials could not crush his 
belief, O Mr. Lyle, what are our little troubles, that 
we cannot bear them?” And, as she spoke, her 
fingers clasped and her tones trembled with her 
eagerness. 

“T know, but—” He stopped, his eyes lingering 
on her eloquent face with a half sigh, adding, next 
moment, in a lighter tone, *‘ But if you will sing me 
the sweet old hymn, Miss Vivian, you shall find mea 
ready convert. It was your voice that drew me into 
the church last Sunday. When shall I hear it 
again?” 

“Next Sunday, if you will come,” she answered, 
smiling rather gravely, with a look in her eyes that 
seemed to betoken some further speech. But, what- 
ever the thought may have been, it found no utter- 
ance. 

The young man waited a moment for her to speak, 
but when her eyes fell and no words came, he said, 
seriously, “I will come,” and turned away. She 
looked after him wistfully, as he passed down the 
winding road, then, closing the gate, went in to her 
tasks. 

After this, Arthur Lyle’s Sunday walks had an 
object. They led, invariably, to the old church, 
where he was quite content, fastidious as he was both 
by nature and cultivation, to endure the wheezing of 
the asthmatic old organ, for the sake of one voice 
which accompanied it. For that he used to listen 
through all the tedious minutes of the lengthened 
discourse, with an eager expectation such as he had 
never known in any opera house, before the most 
world-renowned singer. And, walking home through 
the soft summer air, often by her side, he felt fully 
rewarded for his patience. 

They saw a great deal of each other during those 
months. Similarity of nature and tastes, above all, 
@ certain magnetism, latent but powerful, drew 
them together. Neither was aware of the village 
gossip, and one, at least, would have disregarded it 
when discovered. Arthur Lyle, indifferent to the 
opinions of that world in which he had moved hith- 
erto, was hardly the man to renounce his best enjoy- 
ment at the bidding of a score of country busy bodies, 
who exercised their tongues in his affairs. As for 
Ethel Vivian, there was about her a quiet reserve 
which repelled unwelcome intrusion, making her 
officious neighbors feel that, though with them, she 
was not of them. 








had so appealed to him. Something in the intent 
gaze fixed upon her, while she stood, during the last 
hymn, drew her eyes to his, which, averted the next 
moment, yet beheld the faint flush that came and 
faded on her delicate cheek. But when the transient 
confusion had passed, she remembered with a grow- 
ing interest, the pallor of the face beneath its waves 
of soft brown hair, the wistful droop of the sensitive 
mouth, and the deep-blue; shadowed eyes, eloquent 
with a questioning to which her own heart seemed 
to respond, which somehow haunted her, following 
her through her daily avocations and scanty hours of 
hard-won leisure, along the pages of her music and 
on her lonely walks, with a meaning which, never 
before visible in any human face, she had sometimes 
dimly recognized in her own nature. 

Arthur Lyle, meantime, forgetful neither of face 
nor voice, had wished for a better knowledge of both, 
and presently a kindly chance gratified his desire. 
Meeting Ethel Vivian at the house of one of her 
pupils, he obtained permission to accompany her 
homeward walk. The conversation, at first confined 
to the ordinary formalities of a first acquaintance, 
insensibly glided to deeper subjects, and still, 
wherever it touched, Lyle found, to his surprise, that 
this girl’s thoughts possessed that quick perception 
and speculative depth b i only by natural fine- 
ness of mind, cultivated by long tamiliarity with such 
questions. Conversation wearied him usually, but 
this ready appreciation, so unlike the vapid common- 
places and ignoraut trivialities which had sickened 
him of society, was too delightful a novelty to permit 
anything but regret when it ended with their walk. 

“What a quiet air,” he said, leaning over the 
gate at parting. ‘It has the real country stillness.” 

“And the summer stillness, too,” she answered, 
looking longingly away over the green meadow-land. 
“Ts it not a perfect day?” 











Nes delighted sui prise holding him motionless hith- 


“Can you find anything, then, worthy of that 





One ing she had been singing Thekla’s song. 
As she finished the lines: 


“All the bliss of the world has been granted to me, 
In the bliss of living and loving,”’ 


Arthur Lyle broke the silence that followed. 

“TI wonder,” he said, thoughtfully, “if a voice 
means only a voice, or something deeper?” 

“Something deeper?” she repeated, question- 
ingly. 

“Yes. I have known voices sometimes, which 
seemed to come as straight from the heart as they 
went to the heart, yet, after all, were mere sweet 
tones. Is it always so? Is there never a deeper 
meaning in a beautiful voice? I cannot help be- 
lieving that yours, for example, feels all it says.” 

‘It speaks according to the fancy of the listener, I 
suppose,” said Ethel, evasively, as he waited fur an 
answer, 

“T wish I might dare to think that it says to me 
what it says to no other.” 

He was bending very near her. She could not 
trust herself to speak, but began turning over the 
leaves of her music in order to break the silence 
which she dreaded. 

“* Teh habe geliebt und gelobt,’” said Arthur, as 


Thekla’s song caught his eye again. ‘‘ May I tell’ 


you something of what those words said to me when 
you sang them just now? Ethel, may I tell you—” 

‘Tell me nothing—nothing, Mr. Lyle,” she inter- 
rupted, hastily, rising and moving away. ‘I cannot 
hear or answer you.” 

“T will ask for nothing now then,” he said, follow- 
ing her, “ only to tell you how my love for you has 
changed my whole life,and how I hope fur a day 
when—” 

“You must tell me nothing,” she repeated, ‘not 
even that. ‘‘Mr. Lyle, before you speak words we 


shall both regret, you should know that I am not 
free.” 


** You are not free?” he repeated. “Do you mean 
that you have promised to marry another?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, unbesitatingly, though her 
face was very pale with the effort it cost her. 

He left her side without another word, going to 
the other end of the room, where he stood with face 
turned away. She glanced at him doubtfully, then, 
after a minute, approached him. 

“TI would have told you,” she said, pleadingly, 
“if—if— How could I think you would care for me? 
O Arthur, do not judge me hardly!” 

Her voice was very sweet in its supplication; it 
was not possible for the man who loved her to resist 
the pathetic tones that called his name, 

“There is no need to asx me that, Ethel,” he said. 
** Only to see the hope of one’s life go down—like all 
the rest—” He stopped, then turned abruptly to 
face her, “And you—as I live, Ethel, [ believe you 
belong more to me than to any other—” 

He stopped again, for she stretched out her hands 
to him appealingly, growing red and pale by turns. 

“Be generous,” she said, speaking half uncon- 
sciously, and in a voice that scarcely reached his exr. 
* Do not force me to confess that—” 

“To confess what?” he asked, eagerly, as she 
hesitated. 

“That I had forgotten—forgotten that I'do belong 
to ther,” she faltered, and then was silent, her 
face in her hands. 

As for Lyle, he did not speak for some minutes. 
To take advantage of that confession, the signiticance 
of which she herself hardly realized, would be to 
lower himself to a depth of dishonor of which he was 
utterly incapable. And, tempted as he was, he dared 
not speak, lest the words that would come rushing to 
his lips should commit him to the course he dreaded. 

After a time, he rose and came to her side. 

“Do not fear, Miss Vivian,” he said, as she started 
at the touch of his hand, ‘I will trouble you no 
more. All that is left for me is to remember you 
and wish for your happiness with—with another 
more fortunate than I.” 

“ Captain Allerton has been very kind to me,” she 
said, as if pleading for forgiveness of some wrong. 

He started. “Who? I did not understand.” 

“Captain Allerton. Indeed, I should be very un- 
grateful if I could forget him.” 

“ Captain Howard Allerton, of the ‘ Petrel?’ Is it 
he?” 

“Yes; do you know him?” she answered, looking 
up in surprise. 

“TI did some years since. He is not— Pardon me, 
itis nothing. Ethel, good-by. Ought 1to go away 
—to leave Morrison?” 

“It would be better—for both,” she added, with a 
quick, beseeching glance. 

“It shall be as you wish then. Once more, only 
once, I will see you again. Gvood-night,” and press- 
ing her hand he was gone. 

And Ethel was left alone to think, to remember all 
the quiet past into which had crept a sweetness that 
tarned to bitterness as it grew. She had never cared 
much for Captain Allerton, but, as she had said, he 
had been very kind to her, and, all alone in the 
world, she could not resist the passion that pleaded 
only to be allowed to lavish itself upon her life. But 
now that the true love had come, she understood, as 
she recognized her own feelings, the fear, almost the 
loathing, that had usurped the indifference with 
which she had been accustomed to think of her 
future husband, and the existence she must pass 
with him. Another so completely filled her heart, so 
perfectly satisfied her nature, that her mind had not 
had opportunity to dwell upon what was to come. 
Now, her beautiful dreams swept away, only a hard, 
cold reality remgined, from which, shrink away as 
she might, there was no esgape. 

But the trial came sooner than she bad expected. 
While she was thinking of Captain Allerton’s return, 
and dreading the vehemence, the passionate, jealous 
demonstrativeness that characterized him, he was 
on his way to her, meaning to surprise her with an 
unannounced visit. 

Immediately upon his arrival, he set out fur the 
house where she made her home, but, before reach- 
ing it, he came upon her by the way. To avoid the 
dust, he had turned out of the high road into a foot- 
path leading across the fields, and familiar to him of 
old. Here, walking noiselessly on the soft grass, he 
interrupted a leave-taking between two who stood 
almost out of sight behind the corner of a hedge, and 
a@ fragment of whose speech he overheard as he 
approached, while yet hidden from view. 

One was saying, “I cannot forget that your 
promise—” While the other interrupted, in achoked 
voice, ‘‘ Yes, my promise we must both remember—” 

And then the new-comer, turning around the 
angle of the hedge, came close upon them, and knew 
them to be Ethel and Arthur Lyle, at the same mo- 
ment that they recc gnized him as Captain Allerton. 

Ethel Vivian, at sight of this sudden apparition, 
grew so deathly white that both the young men 
sprang toward her at once, fearing lest she should 
fall. But, stronger than she seemed, she showed no 
further sign of weakness, giving ber hand unfalter- 
ingly to Captain Allerton, replying calmly to his 
question if he had not taken her by surprise, and 
speaking her few farewell words to Arthur Lyle in 
tones that had not a tremor. 

The latter, walking home alone, reviewed the 
whole situation, so miserable for himself, so doubly 
wretched for Ethel. That Captain Allerton loved 
her he could not doubt, but it was with a love whose 
fierce vehemence could only torture and destroy its 
object. Knowing something in past times of Howard 








Allerton, he had perceived, at once, what no acquain- 
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tance cf the young man failed, sooner or later, to | 
learn; the moody variableness, the passion and jeal- | 
ousy, which, wearing to any strength and elasticity 
of temperament, could be nuthing less than fatal to 
Ethel’s sensitive, delicate organization. He could 
understand, now, the pallor and fragility produced 
or greatly heighteved by this never-lousened bond of 
uncongenial companionship, and, loving Ethel as he 
did, Arthur Lyle, without a murmur, would have 
consented to let her pass out of his own reach, if, by 
so doing, he could have secured her from the suffer- 
ing that must await her in such a union. 

Captain Allerton, meantime, his jealousy aroused 
by the few words he had heard, was bent upon dis- 
covering the truth of his suspicions. But Ethel’s 
manner gave him no clue. To his insinuations and 
abrupt qaestions, she replied with an unmoved calm 
that was really the result of utter hopelessness, but 
passed very well for indifference. With many, at 
least, it would have passed very well, but love is pro- 
verbially hard to deceive, and Captain Allerton’s 
love, such as it was, was certainly strong enough to 
make him too clear-sighted for his own peace. So, 
at intervals throughout his visit, he tormented Ethel 
until the poor girl’s greatest desire was to die and be 
at rest. Hitherto, although never demonstrative 
herself, she had suffered him to be so, but now, with- 
out checking his caressing words and ways, she 
visibly shrank from them with a reluctance that 
enraged him. His affection for her touched the best 
part uf a nature which, with all its faults, and they 
were many, possessed some nuble qualities too. He 
had, indeed, been very kind to her, and, what was 
far harder for him, very considerate also; until she 
herself excited his jealousy, she had not imagined 
that it formed so large an element of his nature. 
Now, however, it was constantly evidenced in a man- 
ner that made life a daily burden to her. At last the 
smouldering fire burst into a flame. 

One evening, near the expiration of his stay, Cap- 
tain Allerton began urging her to consent to an im- 
mediate marriage, and, upon her refusal, reproached 
her passionately, mingling renewed entreaties with 
his upbraidings. 

* Don’t, Howard, please,” she said, at last, faintly ; 
“*I cannot bear it.” 

‘You are very weak in these days, it seems to 
me,” he said, in a tone he was not accustomed to use 
with her. “What has changed you so of late, 
Ethel?” 

She did not speak, and he persisted with rising 
bitterness: 

“T ask you what has changed you so now? 
There was a time when you did not use to turn so 
waite at the mention of our marriage.” 

He waited, apparently determined that she should 
speak, so she said, beseechingly: 

“ Indeed, I am not strong enough for all this. I 
will try to do all you wish, only do not be hard with 
me ” 

This appeal, however, was far enough from quiet- 
ing the storm. 

*“O yes,” he exclaimed, mockingly, “you are 
ready enough to yield me obedience, if that were all I 
asked. But that dves not satisfy me. Tell me, 
Ethel, on your honor, do you love me?” 

She shrank away trom his grasp on her shoulder. 
“{ have promised to marry you,” she answered, in a 
low, forced voice. ‘Is not that sufficient?” 

“You have promised—promised!” he repeated, 
angrily. ‘‘ That is the only bond between us, then, 
is it? Very well; you told that cursed hypocrite, 
Arthur Lyle, once, that you must both remember 
your promise. May Heaven forget me if J forget it, 
either!” 

At the sound of Arthur Lyle’s name the blood 
flushed up in her cheeks, which paled again, how- 
ever, at the passionate voice and words. But, though 
weak, she was no coward, and she stood up bravely 
against the wrath which agitated her. 

‘Captain Allerton,” she said, gravely, ‘I think 
you forget yourself in taking that tone with me. As 
for Mr. Lyle, he is a friend whom no one, in my 
presence, shall be suffered to mention in such terms.” 

“A friend!” he cepeated, with savage scorn. ‘* Do 
you think that pretence deceives me? It’s neither 
to-day nor yesterday I have known you were lovers. 
But, as you tuld him, I hold your promise, and I’ll 
keep it, too, while I live.” 

Her face was down in her hands; she neither spoke 
nor looked at him. 

“Do you hear me?” he repeated. ‘I swear that I 
will keep it while I have a breath of life, and when I 
give it up, I hope I may die!” 

At this she litted her face, wan and worn with the 
excitement and struggle. 

“Do not speak so, Howard,” she pleaded. “It is 
tempting Heaven to talk thus of death. Let us for- 
get all this, and we will be what we were to each 
other, if you will only bear with me a little.” 

But he was in one of his mad fits of jealousy which 
regarded nothing, and, atter yet wilder words, words 
that made Ethel shudder, he rushed from the house. 

If he could have known that he should never enter 
it again! If he could have foreseen that, before 
another sunset, that rash vow should have proved 
prophetic! But, as Fate has appointed to ignorant 
mortality, he followed on blindly to the ends 

The next day Ethel’s music-tasks were suddenly 
interrupted by a breathless messenger, who came to 
summon her to Captain Allerton, who had “fell and 
killed himself; leastways, they thought he couldn’t 
get over it, and he wanted to see her right away.” 

The bearer of this terrible news was a boy, whose 
good-will poor Howard Allerton had won by his gen- 


one overmastering desire of the wounded man’s 
heart, had, unnoticed, set about gratifying it, run- 
ning in hot haste, to communicate the intelligence 
with an abruptuess that showed more zeal than 
discretion. 

1t was a horrible shock for Ethel; all the more 
that their last parting had been, on his side at least, 
in auger; but she bore herself with a fortitude sur- 
prisiug even to herself afterward. Perhaps the sud- 
denness of the blow stunned her at the moment; at 
all events, she waiked on mechanically, like one ina 
dream, questioning her guide with a lip that did not 
falter, though it had blanched to the color of death. 
It was little enough that the boy vould tell. Cap- 
tain Allerton had missed his fuoting, and fallen from 
the precipitous river bank upon the rocks beneath, 
where he had received some fatal hurt. Little 
enough to tell, yet sufficient to alter, with a terrible 
change, the whole current of Ethel’s existence. A 
single false step, taken in the young man’s moody 
reverie—and he was dying, and Ethel was free. 

Not of that last, however, did she think, when she 
entered the hushed room wherein was lying one 
whose feverish eyes, bright with life’s last gleam, 
were turned eagerly to welcome her coming. All the 
late fear and dread hai gone utterly out of her heart, 
leaving in its place only the grateful tenderness, the 
almost sisterly affection, she had felt of old, for the 
man who had been kind to her when she was alone 
and friendless. 

It is not a scene to describe, that parting, in which 
he gave her back the promise he had vowed to keep 
until death, and which death, even from the thresh- 
old, stood beckoning him to yield. 

Nor will 1 say much concerning her marriage with 
Arthur, which took place very quietly, some two 
years later. Enough that she had the assurance, 
given with stiffening lips and failing breath, that her 
chastened happiness would not wrong her promise to 
the dead. 








@ur Curious Department. 
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Properties of Milk. 

Milk affords an interesting subject of study, from 
its being the first aliment on which all have, or ought 
to have, fed. Any deficiency in its supply in infancy, 
is often felt through childhood, youth, and even 
manhood. How can growing babes make gristle and 
bone, if they do not take in the proper materials to 
make them with? Pap and arrowroot may be as 
palatable, but they do not contain the same elements 
as milk. Milk suffices, alone and unaided, to main- 
tain and develop our bodily frame. A curious 
problem, therefore, presents itself at the outset; 
namely, to trace, in the composition of milk, the 
composition of our bodily organs. 





Artificial Diamonds. 

Although all the known sources of diamonds in the 
world are running low, astonishing quantities con- 
tinue to be supplied to the trade in Europe, and, as 
these are unmistakably genuine, dealers are greatly 
exercised to know where they come from. While 
some are of the opinion that certain parties have dis- 
covered and keep secret certain immensely produc- 
tive mines in the East, others are quite as confident 
that some lucky chemist produces them by artificial 
means, and has thus far kept this great discovery in 
purifying and chrystallizing carbon to himself. A 
man named Koeppig, or Keppich, of Breslau, who 
has made immense sales of diamonds of late, in Paris, 
and who has kept all the cutters of Antwerp busy for 
some weeks, is thought to hold the key of the mys- 
tery. So say the late foreign papers. 





Sinking through the Floor. 


that the floor on which they were standing would 
open and swallow them. Recently. in the city of 
Edinburg, Scotland, this actually occurred. A man 
named Pollock, living in a tenement house, was 
reading by his fireside the other evening, when the 
hearth-stone suddenly gave way under him, and he 
tell into a deep cavern full of water. His wife 
reached down and held him by the hair until assist- 
ance arrived. It turned out that the house had been 


none of the occupants suspected the existence. 





A Freak of Nature. 


that they can’t break themselves of the habit. 





Wool and Flannel. 


used as blankets in hospitals, barracks and prisons 


many kinds can be made. 











‘son on various occasions, and who, perceiving the 


We have often read and heard of persons wishing 


Hrs. Caudle’s Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XVIII. 

CAUDLE, WHILST WALKING WITH HIS WIFE, HAS 
BEEN BOWED TO BY A YOUNGER AND EVEN 
PRETTIER WOMAN THAN MRS. CAUDLE. 





“Tf I’m not to leave the house without being insult- 
ed, Mr. Caudle, I had better stay in-doors all my life. 
“What! Don’t tell me to let you have one night’s 
.rest! I wonder at your impudence! It’s mighty 
fine, I never can go out with you, and—goodness 
knows!—it’s seldom enough, without having my feel- 
ings torn to pieces by people of all sorts. A set of 
bold minxes! What am I raving about? O, you 
know very well—very well, indeed, Mr. Caudle. A 
pretty person she must be to nod toa man walking 
with his own wife! Don’t tell me that it’s Miss 
Prettyman—what’s Miss Prettyman to me? O! 
You've met her once or twice at her brother’s house? 
Yes, I dare say you have—no doubt of it. I always 
thought there was something very tempting about 
that house—and now I know it all. Now, it’s no use, 
Mr. Caudle, your beginning to talk loud, and twist 
and toss your arms about as if you were as innocent 
as a born babe—1’m not to be deceived by such tricks 
now. No; there wasa time whenI was a fool and 
believed any thing; but—I thank my stars!—l’ve 
got over that. 

“A bold minx! You suppose 1 didn’t see her laugh, 
too, when she nodded to you! O, yes, I know what 
she thought me; a poor miserable creature, of course. 
1 could see that. No—don’t say so, Caudle. I don’t 
always see more than any body else—but I can’t and 
wont be blind, however agreeable it might be to you; 
I must have the use of my senses. I’m sure, if a wo- 
man wants attention and respect from a man, she’d 
better be any thing than his wife. I’ve always 
thought so; and to-day’s decided it. 

“No; I’m not ashamed of myself to talk so— 
certainly not. A good amiable young creature, in- 
deed? Yes; I dare say; very amiable, no doubt. Of 
course, you think so. You suppose I[ didn’t see what 
sort of a bonnet she had on? O,a very gvod crea- 
ture! And you think I didn’t see the smudges of 
court-plaster about her face? You didn’t see ’em? 
Very likely; but I did. Very awiable, to be sure! 
What do you say? J made her blush at my ill-man- 
ners ? I shou'd like to have seen her blush! *Twould 
have been rather difficult, Mr. Caudle, for a blush to 
come through all that paint. No—I’m not a censo- 
rious woman, Mr. Caudle; quite the reverse. No; 
and you may threaten to get up, if you like—I will 
speak. I know what color is, and I say it was paint. 
I believe, Mr. Caudle, ZJ once had a complexion; 
though, of course, you’ve quite forgotten that: I 
think I once had a color, before your conduct destroy- 
ed it. Before I knew you, people used to call me the 
Lily and Rose; but—what are you laughing at? I 
see nothing to laugh at. But, as I say, any body be- 
fore your own wife. 

“And I can’t walk out with you but you’re bowed 
to by every woman you meet! What do I mean by 
every woman, when it’s only Miss Prettyman? That’s 
nothing at all to do with it. How do I know who 
bows to yoa when I’m not by? Every body of course. 
And if they don’t look at you, why you look at them. 
O! [’msure youdo. You do it even when I am out 
with you, and of course you do it when I’m away. 
Now, don’t tell me, Caudle—don’t deny it. The fact 
is, it’s become such a dreadful habit with you, that 
you don’t know when you do it, and when you don’t, 
But I do. 

“Miss Prettyman, indeed! What do you say? You 
wont lie still and hear me scandalize that excellent 
young woman? OQ, of course, you’ll take her part! 
Though, to be sure, she may not be so much to blame 
after all. For how is she to know you're married? 
You’re never seen out-of-doors with your own wife— 
never. Wherever you go, you goalone. Of course 
people think you’re a bachelor. What do you say? 


You well know you're not? That’s nothing to do with 
it—I only ask what must people think, when I’m 
never seen with you? Other women go out with 
their husbands: but as I’ve often said, I’m not like 
any other woman. What are you sneering at, Mr. 
Caudle? How do I know yow’re sneering? Don’t tell 
me: I know well enough, by the movement of the 


built over the ruins of an ancient malt kiln, of which 


A colored woman residing in Covington, Ky., gave 
birth, a few days since, to a female child who has 
twelve fingers on each hand, seven toes on each foot, 
and which is of light complexion. The latter part 
isn’t at all strange. Such occurrences have been 
more frequent than otherwise since the soldiers first 
entered Kentucky, and the colored females have got 
so accustomed to bearing light complexioned babies, it. 


**No; you never take me out—and you know it. 
No; and it’s not my own fault. How can you lie 
there and say that? O, all a poor excuse! That’s 
what you always say. You’re tired of asking me, 
indeed, because I always start some objection? Of 
course I can’t go out a figure. And when you ask 
me to go, you know very well that my bonnet isn’t 
as it should be—or that my gown basn’t come home 
—or that [ can’t leave the children—or that some- 
thing keeps me in-doors. You know all this, well 
enough, before you ask me. And that’s your art. 
Aud when I do go out with you, I’m sure to suffer for 
Yes; you needn't repeat my words. Suffer for it. 
But you suppose I have no feelings; O no, nobody 
has feelings but’ yourself. Yes; I’d forgot; Miss 
Prettyman, perhaps—yes, she may have feelings, of 


At a factory in Breslau, pine-tree wool is now spun | course. 
and woven into a kind of flannel, which is largely 


“And as I’ve said, I dare say a pretty dupe people 
, | think me. To be sure; a poor, forlorn creature I 


in that city and in Vienna, with advantage, fur pine | must look in everybody’s eyes. But I knew you 
woud drives away all disagreeable and noxious in- | couldn’t be at Mr. Prettyman’s house night after 
sects from the localities in which it is used. It can | night till eleven o’clock—and a great deal you thought 
be used as stuffing for chairs, sofas and mattresses in | uf me sitting up for you—I knew you couldn't be 
the same way as horse-hair; and some qualities are | there without some cause. And now I’ve found it 
woven into a kind of cloth of which garments of | out! O,I don’t mind your swearing, Mr. Caudle! 





It’s I, if I wasn’t a woman, who ought to swear. But 





selves! Lords, indeed! And pretty slaves you make 
of the poor. creatures who’re tied to you. But ll 
be separated, Caudle; I will; and than I'll take care 
and let the world know how you’ve used me. What 
do you say? Jmay say my worst? Ha! don’t you 
tempt any woman in that way—don’t, Caudle; for I 
woulkin’t answer for what I said. 

“ Miss Prettyman, indeed, and—O yes! now I see! 
Now the whole light breaks in upon me! Now, I 
know why you wished me to ask her with Mr. and 
Mrs. Prettyman to tea! And I, like a poor, blind 
fool, was nearly doing it. But now, as I say, my 
eyes are open! And you'd bave brought her under 
my own roof—now it’s no use your bouncing about 
in that fushion—you’d Lave brought her into the very 
house where—” 

“ Here,” says Caudle, “ I could endure it no longer, 
So I jumped out of bed, and went and slept somehow 
with the children.” 
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HEDGHOG ESSA. 


BY SI SLOKUM, JR. 


THE Hedghog is a tuff kuss to handle for a little 
feller, bein covered az he iz with castiron spears, wich 
renders him formidable to take hold of it, & iz a pro- 
tection agenst muskeeters & fleas. The Hedghog iz 
@ quadru ped ov the genus Erinaceus wich iz impor- 
tant to kno. 

A full grown hedghog iz nine inches long from the 
tip of his nose to the end ov hiz tail, wich latter iznt 
ov much account. When this little kuss iz attacked 
he rolls hisself up intu a base ball, presentin nuthin 
but spears tu take hold ov, wich iznt pleasant bi no 
means. He woodn’t bee good to play base ball with, 
not to the catcher, not much. The hedghog feeds on 
roots, nuts, crabs & uther wild fruit, and also eats 
bards, toads, insex & reptils. Rattlesnaix iz a fav- 
rit dish with em, on the half shell. Hedghogs grows 
wild & aint a domesticated beast like the hogs wich 
ripens intu pork. 

They woodn’t be handy for little children to play 
with ez kitten iz, or hummin tops, but you ken tawe 
em easier then rattlesnaix if yoo want to. 

Dogs don’t tacke] hedghogs much, they aint fond of 
em. I shood bet 2 to 1 on hedgehog & woodn’t try to 
hedge nuther, ez sum fellers doo wich bets on hoss 
trots. Hedghogs iz nockturnal broots, sleeping bi 
day, & prowlin about by night in surch ov wurms & 
sech like diet. 

T advise awl my reeders not to go out barefvot intu 
woods bi nite for tear of steppin ontu hedghogs wich 
woodn’t be agreeable tu the feet, nor be looked on ez 
eny great feat, arfter awl. 

Hedghogs iznt amtibious like seals & beevers & 

can’t climb trees handy, & owin to the great shori- 
ness ov thair legs thay aint fust class trotters. When 
rolled up intu a ball, thay look like a round pin 
cushion chock full ov pius, points outards. 
Hedghogs iz more ornamental then usefull, ez fur 
asIknoov. They git fat enuff durin the summer tu 
last em all winter, when they stay in thair holes & 
lead a lazy life on’t, & consekently aint trubled with 
cold feet & chilblains, like sum of the rest ov us 
wich iz. 

Hedghogs grow in England, Amerika, Injy & Noo 
Jursy, but is not the product ov Russian Amerika, ez 
fur ez discovered. But praps Svoard knows better 
about that then I doo. 

The best way tu ketch hedghogs iz tu git up intu 
a tree and fish for em with hook & line, with a soft- 
shelled crab on the hook. Svon ez he finds hizself 
hooked, up he rolls intu a ball & then yoo ken tackle 
the whole brood & stick em tugether like so meny 
burrs, & carry em home if you wantto. They wont 
oncurl ez long ez the spears ov one stick intu anuther 
& so ou. When yoo’ve got a batch ov em in this stile, 
jest pour a lot of Spoldins glue over em & yoo’ve got 
em fast; it will be impossible for em to oncurl, & then 
you ken hang em up for the flies tu roost on in sum- 
mer time, or set em in yoor gardens for naughty boys 
tu step ontu barefoot, when they come tu steal yoor 
water melons & peaches. 

This iz the best use hedghogs ken be put tu that I 
kno ov, & if yoo know ov anything better, why doo 
it, that’s awl. 





ASTONISHED PARENTS. 

A California country gentleman, with his two sons, 
went to Marysville to get their pictures taken. In 
order to have the boys properly prepared, he asked 
for a basin of water to wash their faces. The artist 
informed the customer that he would find a wash- 
dish in the other room, and he retired, and gave 
both boys a clean wash. After the pictures were taken, 
it was noticed that the lads began to grow black in 
the face, and continued to get blacker and blacker. 
The true state of the case immediately occurred to 
the operator—the boys had washed their faces in the 
wrong dish, a basin of chemicals prepared for pictures. 
There was no remedy then for the accident. The 
silver wash was turning the faces of the boys blacker 
and blacker, and there was no other way than to let 
the chemicals perfect their work. The gentleman 
left with the boys, and by the time he reached home 
his wife had two fine mulatto children. 





It would be well if we had less medicine and more 
cures; less profession and more piety; less law aud 





more justice. 
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system consisted of nebulous matter, or “ fiery mist,” 
as it bas been called, and that by some operation, 
the nature of which was not explained, detached 
portions were whirled off and accumulated round 
eeparate centres of attraction, and thus formed the 
sun and the planets. In its first highly i d t 


Fashion and Gossip. 


A FASHIONABLE WEDDING.—The N. Y. Home 
Journal says that a few weeks since, the marriage 














state the vapor, which quently d d into 
solid globes, was self-luminous; and it was not unti) 
after it had become cooled and solidified that the 
earth and the planets shone with the reflected light. 
Spectrum analysis, it was said, had thrown great 
light on the matter, since it had proved that th® 
materials of which te sun, and the planets, and the 

are posed are different, and differ in their 
aggregations of matter. Applying the results of 
various recent discoveries in physical and chemical 
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HABITS. 

Passing through one of our streets the other day, 
our eye was attracted towards a sign which read, 
‘*‘ Habits Made and Repaired Here.” We looked at 
some of the features of the locality to see what the 
habits might be that were made there, when it occur- 
red to us that it must mean some sort of dress-mak- 
ing; but it gave a suggestion regarding moral habits, 
their make and repair, that took form in ink. We 
came to the conclusion that the sign would be ap- 
propriate for many localities, and that ‘‘ Habits 
Made” would not be amiss on every house—‘ Re- 
pairing,” however, being a different branch of the 
business. 

Habits made !—insidi jive, grasping—once 
made, they hold us with a ae as tenacious as 
death—like Victor Hugo's sea-spider, from a hold 
with one tentacle every eftort to free ourselves elimi- 
nates new powers of the thrall, until we are. over- 
come and bound hand and foot. All the while sensi- 
ble of the habits, and feeling their power, we finally 
cease to struggle, and drift along with our habit 
clinging about it, so easy in its indulgence that we 
are not aware of its existence, make no effurt to dis- 
lodge it, and become i¢ eventually. Men are govern- 
ed more by habit than by reason, and it has all the 
admitted position of second nature in our economy. 

Habits, not wished, may be tolerated—they must 
be where all indulge them more or less—and care 
should be taken not to indulge in any severe denun- 
ciation or deprecation of another’s habits, whether 
good or bad, until it is ascertained by introspection 
that we have not some pet habit laid away, as ob- 
jectionable ag the one we would denounce. If our 
friend imbibes freely, we must be free to rebuke 
drinking, not because we do not drink, but because 
we do not gorge ourselves or indalge in any habit 
as offensive, and thus only. We think of this, often, 
when we hear a man, with his mouth streaming 
with tobacco juice, or puffing with smoke, decry 
another’s drinking. It is the fable of the kettle and 
pot illustrated. 

Some habits of speech or manner are innocent 
enough and harmless, to be laughed at by those who 
may be laughed at in return—tbere are multitudes 
of such. Some more serious may be tolerated, but 
many are so vile that we shrink to contemplate them, 
indulged unconsciously maybe to the possessor, but 
glaring as noon to everybody, reading everybody a 
lesson, to be regarded as much, perhaps, as lessons 
usually are, to see if we have no besetting habit 
that appears to others as these do to us. If we find 
any, it is time to make repairs—to watch, and weigh, 
and measure, and fight, as we must, to conquer. He 
that ruleth himself is greater than he who taketh a 
city; and the laurels of victory are not those of time 
only, which perish. 








THE EARTH’S FORMATION. 

A Mr. Hunt has been lecturing in London, before 
the Royal Institution, on the subject of the “‘Chem- 
istry of the Primeval Earth,” throwing light, so far 
as ingenious theory may, on a question that has 
plagued scientific people ever since science existed. 
His theory comprehends, besides the earth, the sun 
and all planetary and astral systems and tho distant 
nebulm. It was assumed that the nebulew, which 
have not yet been resolved into fixed stars by the 
most powerful telescopes, are vapor in a highly in- 
candescent state, which is still undergoing the process 
of manufacture into other stars, and which some 
fature Lord Ross, with a telescope of greatly in- 
creased power, may be able to distinguish. It is 





oem the earth, and the sun, and the whole sular 


jence in constructing his hypothesis, Mr. Hunt 
adduced the effects of different degrees of heat in 
changing chemical affinities, to show that in a highly 
incandescent state the bodies known to be elemen- 
tary would refuse to combine, and at various reduc- 
tions of the temperature different combinations 
would ensue, sufficient to account for the variety of 
rocks which constitute the crust of the earth. To 
produce these effects he assumed a degree of heat far 
greater than any that can be artificially produced, 
which was sufficient not only to liquefy, but to vap- 
orize the most infusible substances. He brought to 
his aid the assumed largely preponderating quantity 
of carbonic acid which formerly was present in the 
atmosphere, and the di y by Pi Tyndall 
that heat would not radiate through such an atmos- 
phere, from which it was inferred that the heat of 
the incandeecent matter would be retained for a long 
time. Mr. Hunt ig d the supposition of most 
geologists that there is a mass of fluid molten matter 
in the centre of the earth, and he contended that, in 
accordance with the action of all solids when cooling 
from a state of fusion, the solid portion would become 
heavier and sink, and that thus the molten matter on 
the surface of the earth as it cooled would sink 
towards the centre. He attributed much influence 
to the great pressure of an expanded atmosphere 
containing heavy vapors in solution, and to the 
vigorous chemical action of the many agents held in 
solution or in a state of vapor; for the effect, he said, 
would be to produce the various kinds of rocks and 
strata which constitute the earth’s crust. The strata 
formed by sedimentary deposition would afterwards 
be uph d by ig action; and though he did 
not admit the existence of fluid molten matter near 
the centre of the earth, the protrusion of basalt, lava, 
and granite in a melted state, from some parts not 
far distant from the surface, appeared to be conceded. 
Indeed, the upheaving of mountains, and the dis- 
location of strata were accounted or principally in 
that manner, and by the action of forces generated by 
chemical combinations. The formation of metallic 
veins and other geological phenomena were not 
explained, for want of time, but Mr. Hunt expressed 
great confidence that by his hypotheses a satisfactory 
explanation might be given of all things connected 
with the cosmogony of the earth which have hitherto 
puzzled other philosophers. 

It is not much clearer, after all, than the old 
account in Genesis, where we are told that God said 
let such things be, and they were, or Newton’s theory 
of gravitation—the power of Almighty God. Prof. 
Stuart told the young clergyman who preached an 
hour-long sermon on the creation, that he couldn’t 
beat Moses. But it is interesting to know what 
theorists have tosay. There are some very sensible 
people, in other matters, who believe in Joshua’s 
miracle, and who don’t accept the fact that the 
earth revolves. 











ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
JEFFERY BROWN. 
A good companion, and an honest friend, 
Rare virtues in this age; and here they end, 
In hopes of a joyful resurrection. 
Narburgh. 
EDWARD WATSON. 
Strait is the way to heaven, and strait the gate, 
Few enter in, because they strike too late, 
Be therefore ready now as you would die; 
Our works are seed sown for eternity. 
Fraulingham,. 
SARAH COLVILE. 
Wonder not, reader, how this stone 
Should be so smooth and pure; there’s one 
That lies within, by whose fair light 
It shines so clear and looks so bright. 
The carver’s art could only give 
A form, but not the power to live. 
Nor shall it ever lose its grace 
Till she arise, and leave the place, 
For loss of whom the mournful urn 
Shall fire, and to cinder burn.—Chelsea. 








A VALUABLE PRESENT.—It is said that a solid 
gold model of the imperial kiosk at the Sweet Waters 
of Europe, with the surrounding trees in green en- 
amel, and the river flowing past in brilliants, is in 
preparation, by order of the Sultan of Turkey, asa 
cadeau for the Empress of the French. The value of 
the river and the fowura, which is to surmount the 
entrance to the little building in rubies, will, it is 
stated, be £60,000. 





VERY TRUE.—A country paper, speaking of bus- 
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iness, says the farmers have no hard times, however 
all other professions may be affected. 


of Mr. Constant Andrews to Miss Mary A. Brown, 
took place in St. Mark’s Church, Stuyvesant Place. 
An awning, made of blue and white canvas, was 
erected in front of the church, and the sidewalk was 
covered with a handsomecarpet. The interior of the 
church was lighted with gas, and a large basket of 
choice flowers stood on amarble pedestal at the altar. 
From half-past one until the bride’s arrival, at half- 
past two, the organist entertained the assemblage 
by performing an excellent selection of music, con- 
sisting of gems from the leading composers. Several 
of the ladies were attired in evening toilet. We no- 
ticed a pretty lilac silk dress, made a la Pompadour, 
and trimmed with lace; also a pretty Swiss muslin, 
with blue satin peplums of the new “star” shape. 
To the music of the well-known “ Wedding March,” 
the bridal party entered the church, preceded by 
six ushers. The bride’s toilet was magnificent in 
material, as well as in proportion, for the skirt trailed 
certainly more than two yards along the aisle, as the 
fair lady walked up to the altar. It consisted of a 
dress of the richest white satin, made high in the 
neck, with short, puffed sleeves. From a small, yet 
pretty wreath, hung a magnificent veil of point lace, 
which fell gracefully over her entire person. There 
were no bridesmaids, the bride being attended by her 
parents, and the young sisters of the groom. Rev. 
Mr. Rice performed the ceremony, assisted by two 
other clergymen, and, at the conclusion, the bride 
and groom indulged in a most extraordi t 
of kissing, no less than twenty ladies and guationes 
being favored. This, no doubt, was very pleasant to 
the fortunate ones, but, to the spectators, it was rath- 
er aggravating. At the conclusion of this very inter- 
esting part of the ceremony, the bridal party left the 
church, all looking happy, while the organist per- 
formed the grand march from “‘ La Prophete.” There 
was no reception. 





THE EXCLUSIVE.—A very coquettish-looking ve- 
hicle is now the fashion in Paris. It is hung on the 
finest springs, and is like the car of a water-nymph— 
a theatrical one. There is only room for the fair 
owner and her skirts, and she fills it as completely as 
an oyster does its shell. There are no hangers-on,” 
neither tiger behind, nor lion at the side, and, on ac- 
count of its peculiarities, the ladies call it ‘The Ex- 
clusive,” and the gentlemen call it the Egoiste. 
Miss Ball, of Bisten, is said to have introduced it in 
Paris. 

MARRIED, BUT NOT MATED.—An unfortunate 
bachelor, in the northern part of New Hampshire, 
who had made many unsuccessful attempts to geta 
wife, at last succeeded, by the irresistible temptation 
of a fifteen dollar silver watch, in inducing a high- 
tempered old maid to marry him. The ceremony 
having been performed at the residence of the bride’s 
father, the happy bri d an i diat 
return home. ‘“ Home!” exclaimed the bride, 
“home !—This is my home, and you’d better go to 
your’n. Lagreed to marry you for the watch; but I 
wouldn’t live with you for a town clock!” 


BLONDE Hair.—A Parisian journal says: “ The at- 
tention of the Czar, the King of Prussia, and even of 
Count von Bismark, was, during the late balls and 
fetes, attracted by the large number of blondes with 
golden hair who adorned the quadrilles. The Vene- 
tian blonde, which, during the last two years fell 
much in estimation, has in the course of the present 
month risen greatly in the bourse of fashion. A hair- 
dresser said lately that in ten days he had sold fair- 
hair decorations to the amount of 10,000f. Thus. it 
seems the trade in hair is in fall tide of prosperity.” 


A PRETTY IDEA.—In Richmond they have a new 
idea in photography, which is to take the head of a 
lady in the midst of the petals of any kind of a 
flower—a rose, tulip or lily. The profile appears al- 
most smothered in a beautiful and highly-colored 
flower, with a long stem attached, and it looks as nat- 
ural as if it had grown there. 





HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Ear-rings con- 
tinue to be immensely long, five or six interlaced 
rings, falling nearly to the shoulder, are a fashion- 
able model.—A. Jenkins writes that “‘Mrs. James 
Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald,” wears 
diamonds that eclipse the ‘‘ Esterhazys.”——-A New 
York paper frowns upon courting in the street cars. 
—tThe victims in the approaching balloon wedding 
in Central Park are to be paid $500 for their trouble. 
— Queen Victoria is the subject of much foolish 
scandal in England just now. It is said that she 
drinks more wine than she ought to; that she is ex- 
ceedingly touchy in temper, and so parsimonious that 
she scrimps the servants in their bread and butter. 
——tThe chief Sultana prepared a splendid coffee ser- 
vice, enriched with jewels, asa present for the Em- 
press of the French._—Batthyani is a heavy Hunga- 
rian “swell.” He wore 65,000 florins worth of jewel- 
ry at the coronation.——Mario is to sing to the Rus- 
sians next year at $5000 a month.— That sly Bis- 
mark is arranging a marriage between a Swedish 
royal princess and a Prussian royal prince.——One of 
the diamonds in the Empress of Austria’s Hungarian 
crown is valued at 70,000 florins.——Now that Bis- 
marck is gone home, France is again making love to 
' Luxemburg. 








NEW FUBIAUAZIONS. 


THE COLLEGE, THE MARKET, AND THE COURT: or, 
Woman's Relation to Education, Labor and Law, 
By Caroline H. Dall, author of « Historical Sketch- 
es,” “Sunshine,” “The L 4 of Dr. Lahrzewska,” 
etc. Boston: Lee & S 


Mrs. Dall stands aa — her particular field of 
letters—the vindicator and helper of woman in her 
relations »tth the world. With an eye singly de- 
voted to the good of her sex, she writes earnestly and 
powerfully, and gives us the most clinching truths to 
meet all the argument, or prejudice, or injustice 
that are operating against woman's social, intellec- 
tualand industrial progress. Her work on “Sun- 
shine” was one of the best treatises on health we 
ever read, and it had a wide circulation—or should 
have had. Tie present work representa woman in 
the several spheres appropriately embraced under 
the general titles she bas chosen—the “college,” her 
intellectual needs and advantages; the ‘‘ market,” 
the wrong done her and the remedy; the “court,” 
her relation to the law. Al! the topics are discussed 
with the earnestness and plainness of speech that 
ever have distinguished her writings, and the eye 
cannot be shut to the truths she tells. She suggests 
hundreds of dies for fem=le ingenuity to enlarge 
upon to save them from the want and degradation 
that attend upon poor pay and uncertain employ- 
ment, and the book abounds with practical wisdom, 
the adoption of which would make the world better. 





THACKERAY’S LECTURES. The English Humorists 
—The Four Georges. Complete in one Volume. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 


We are giad to receive from the Harpers this series 
of lectures, so well receive! in Boston, years ago, 
from the lips of the great satirist, so well remem- 
bered through ail the intervening years. While 
poring over the pages, and reading some quaint ex- 
pression at which we smile again, we recall the 
burly, yet gentle, essayist and lecturer as he ap- 
peared at the old Melodeon, giving delight to all who 
heard him. He brought none of the forces of elocu- 
tion, nor oratorical graces, to commend what he said, 
but men listened as they do to gentle music, and ad- 
mired the simple but grand narrative he had brought 
them from over the water. The book will be read 
with the same emotion, while a pleasant memory of 
the genial face and the tender voice will add to the 
interest. No one who heard those lectures, we ven- 
ture to say, has ever forgotten them, and none, we 
are assured, will forego the satisfaction of refreshing 
his memory of them through the printed page. A. 
Williams & Co. have the volume, making some four 
hundred and fifty pages. 


STORIES AND SKETCHES BY OUR BEST AUTHORS. 
Boston: Lee & Shepurd. 


A very seasonable and pleasant book for those who 
are bored with long stories; and who likes to read 
“Jong yarns” in dogdays?, It is a compilation of 
stories that have received the mark of pupular favor 
in the periodical literature of the day, and we are 
glad to see them in their present elegant form. They 
are of the highest order of merit, and the list of 
authors comprises the names of Fitz Hugh Ludlow, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Charles Dawson 
Shanley, and eleven other names less familiar, but 
representing merit as conspicuous. We commend 
the volume to our readers. 


LITTLE BROTHER, AND OTHER GENRE-PICTURES, 
By Fitz Hugh Ludlow, author of the ‘‘ Hasheesh 
FKater,” “Regular ae * Among the Mor- 
mons,” ‘‘ Seven Weeks in the Yo-Semite,” etc., etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

No pleasanter book has been issued for months 
than this of Fitz Hugh Ludlow’s. It consists of the 
four stories, published mezgazinely, entitled, “ Little 
Brother,” “ Fleeing to Tarshish,” ‘‘ Little Briggs and 
I,” and “A Brace of Boys,” and are full of the wit 
and humor that characterizes Mr. Ludlow’s delinea- 
tions. A glorious book for summer reading, and 
thus timely published will cccupy a desirable place 
among the handy books of the rusticator. 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE. A Novel. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers. 
This reprint from the English of an excellent story 
forms No. 292 of ‘“‘ Harper’s Library of Select Novels.’ 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE CHURCH BELL; @ Collection of Music for Choirs, 
Schoola and Conventions. Consisti ng of—Part 1. 
Musical Notation; II. Glees, Four-Part Songs, 
etc.; III. A Select Variety of Hymn Tunes; 1V. 
Anthems and Me gird V. Con ee pe ‘Tunes, 
By W. 0. & H.S. Perkins, authors of “ Nightin- 
gale,” “S.S. Trumpet,” etc. Boston: G. D. Rus- 
sell & Co., publishers. 


The title of the work sets forth its plan, which 
comprehends the entire field of vocal music—sacred 
and secular, Its elementary lessons are progressive 
and practical, its glees and part-songs are admirably 
adapted to conventions or the home circle, its hymn- 
tunes are many of them new, and such old tunes are 
retained as have stood the popular test for years, 
making it one of the best music books that has yet 
been published. 


THE METEOR. AChoice beep od of te ne Melo- 
dies, designed for the use of iDinaries, 
Singing. Classes and Family Circles. Together with 
. Complete Course of Elementary Instruction. By 
Lislie. Boston: G. D. Russell & Co., publishers. 


ys elegant little juvenile singing-book, for begin- 
ners and those more advanced, in schools or families, 
it will be gladly welcomed. There is a freshness and 
beauty in the collection, very pleasing, which com- 
mends it, and in its arrangement Mr. Leslie has 
shown great ability as a compiler, placing his book 
in an advanced position among musical publications. 
As an elementary work it is admirable. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union 
HOPE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIORLOW. 
The sunlight fell golden and clear, 
On that blithe September morn, 
Sweet winds swept through the mead: « 
And rustled the tasselled corn. 


The subtle sweetness of summer, 
That makes all the wide earth glad, 

Lingered still in sunshine and air, 
But my heart, my heart was sad, 


For wandering down together, 
Through the copee's leafy heart, 
We came, ah, too soon! to the stile, 
W here the two paths ran apart. 


And feet strayed apart, that had thong) 
To walk together ever, 

And hands unlocked, that had promis. 
‘To loose their firm clasp never. 


And my heart was filled with sorrow, 
And my tears fell like the rain, 
“ For paths so far apart,”* I said, 
“ They never will meet again."’ 


But, in the hedgerow beside me, 
A little bird sang out clear, 

And his glad notes brought to my hea: 
A little faint thrill of cheer. 


A little thrill of hope and cheer, 
Even the while I still sighed, 
“Those paths may meet somewhere," |... 
“The world, the world is so wide !"" 


And as sadly I went on my way, 
The bird still beside me came, 


His song was ever the same. 


But now I am weary and old, 
My heart is heavy and numb, 
And, in the dreary, sorrowful nights, 
My bird's cheering voice is dumb. 


Through the long dark sorrowful nigh : 
No tones of joy do I hear, 

And I say to my heart, ** That sweet #711: 
Will come no more to my ear."* 


But when the gray dawning comes, 
I hear, just outside my pane, 

My bird's song, faint and quivering, 
But still with that same old strain: 


“ Somewhere those paths may meet ag 
That so long went side by side; 
Some time the unlocked hands may « 
‘The world, the world is so wide |" 
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VALERIE'S PASSI':: 


—OR,— 
MOLLIE AND HER PRO.. 


A STORY OF TWO LIVES. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 
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“ Valerie!” 
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Another moment of silence, and then \ 
a little, petulant shrug of the shoulders, a: 
her face. It was stained with tears; t 
crimson spots marked each cheek; her 
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“ Valerie, who was that man with you?” 
lie, almost sternly. 
Valerie shrugged ber shoulders again. 
“I don’t want to tell you who he is,” 
pettishly. 
Mollie went a step nearer. 
“Is he your lover, Valerie?” 
There was a low, stilen yes in answer. 
“O Valerie!” 
The girl drew herself up hanghtily. 
fire flashed from ber eyes. Her voice qu: 
excitement, as she said: 
“Why not? He is not a lover to be ash 
“ A clandestine love—a lover who does 1. 
you openly—whwo seeks you secretly in ' 
said Mollie, in a hurt tone. 
“There nay be good reasons for that ; r 
you know nothing about,” said Valerie, ty 
surly manner. 
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HOPE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


The sunlight fell golden and clear, 
On that blithe September morn, 

Sweet winds swept through the meadow grass, 
And rustled the tasselled corn. 


The subtle sweetness of summer, 
That makes all the wide earth glad, 

Lingered still in sunshine and air, 
But my heart, my heart was sad. 


For wandering down together, 
Through the copse’s leafy heart, 
We came, ah, too soon! to the stile, 
Where the two paths ran apart. 


And feet strayed apart, that had thought 
To walk together ever, 

And hands unlocked, that had promised 
To loose their firm clasp never. 


And my heart was filled with sorrow, 
And my tears fell like the rain, 
“ For paths so far apart,"’ I said, 
“ They never will meet again.’ 


But, in the hedgerow beside me, 
A little bird sang out clear, 

And his glad notes brought to my heart 
A little faint thrill of cheer. 


A little thrill of hope and cheer, 
Even the while I still sighed, 
“Those paths may meet somewhere,"* he sang, 
“The world, the world is so wide !"* 


And as sadly I went on my way, 
The bird still beside me came, 

And through dreary days and darksome nights, 
His song was ever the same. 


But now I am weary and old, 
My heart is heavy and numb, 
And, in the dreary, sorrowful nights, 
My bird’s cheering voice is dumb. 


Through the long dark sorrowful nights 
No tones of joy do I hear, 

And I say to my heart, “ That sweet song 
Will come no more to my ear."’ 


But when the gray dawning comes, 
I hear, just outside my pane, 

My bird's song, faint and quivering, 
But still with that same old strain: 


“ Somewhere those paths may meet again, 
That so long went side by side; 
Some time the unlocked hands may clasp— 
The world, the world is so wide !"’ 
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VALERIE'S PASSION: 


—OR,— 
MOLLIE AND HER PROTEGE. 


A STORY OF TWO LIVES. 





BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





EAD silence followed this half- 
articulated cry. Only the wind 
shivered the vine-leaves at the 
window, and whispered weirdly 
at the open casement. 

Mollie shook from head to 
foot. But she stirred, crossed 
the room presently, and lit a 
lamp, still silently; coming 
back, she set it down on the ta- 
ble, opposite the chair where 
Valerie crouched, her face still 
hidden in her hands. Then she 
stood before her. 

“* Valerie!” 

There was no sound. 

‘“* Look at me, Valerie!” 

Another moment of silence, and then Valerie gave 
a little, petulant shrug of the shoulders, and lifted up 
her face. It was stained with tears; two vividly 
crimson spots marked each cheek; her eyes were 
restless and bright. 

“ Valerie, who was that man with you?” said Mol- 
lie, almost sternly. 

Valerie shrugged her shoulders again. 

“TI don’t want to tell you who he is,” she said, 

pettishly. 

Mollie went a step nearer. 

“Is he your lover, Valerie?” 

There was a low, sullen yes in answer. 

“O Valerie!” 

The girl drew herself up haughtily. Pride and 
fire flashed from her eyes. Her voice quivered with 
excitement, as she said: 

“Why not? He is not a lover to be ashamed of.” 

“ A clandestine love—a lover who does not come to 
you openly—who seeks you secretly in the dark!” 
said Mollie, in a hurt tone. 

“There inay be good reasons for that; reasons that 














* Reasons!” began Mollie, vehemently. But she 
checked herself, and quieted her voice. ‘* What is his 
name, Valerie?” 

“ Gabriel Gerard!” 

Mollie caught her breath, quickly. 

“It is then the young engineer who is building the 
bridge at the Hollow—a foreigner—a Frenchman!” 

“My mother was a Frenchwoman,” cried the girl, 
hotly. “She gave me ber beautiful name, and she 
gave me a nature different from any of the people 
here. Slow, stupid creatures—content to go the 
same round, year after year, filled with petty tasks, 
small souls that do not know how to aspire, whose 
world is bounded by the mountains that shut in tho 
valley. I must have more. [ want freedom, breadth, 
action, life. © Mollie, 1 could not sit quietly down 
here and be some humdrum farmer’s wife. I should 
stifle.” 

She had spoken in impetuous haste. 

* And did you think, child, that I would chill a 
single innocent aspiration? When did my sympathy 
ever fail you?” 

The gently trembling voice fell softly, after Va- 
lerie’s impatient tones. It touched the girl’s heart. 
Her pride melted, her anger fled away. She flung 
her arms around Mollie’s neck, and clung to her, 
sobbing. 

*¢ Mollie, Mollie, forgive me. I deserve your blame. 
But I cannot hear it. I am too unhappy.” 

“ My darling unhappy, and I have not seen it?” 
said Mollie, with a pang of self-reproach. 

“TI tried to hide it from you; I should have done it 
now, if you had not seen us.” 

There was an indignant thrill in Mollie’s voice, as 
she said: 

“ He has made you so.” 

“ Don’t blame bim,” said Valerie, with sudden im- 
patience. ‘I tell you he has reasons.” 

“ Valerie, what is he? Tell me about him.” 

Valerie’s face kindled. A soft shyness veiled her 


eyes. 

‘What can I tell you? That he is handsome and 
noble as a prince, that I never saw any one fit to 
mate with him? He is like the men we read about 
in romances, Mollie—one of my heroes stepped out of 
@ book and come down into real life.” 

“IT wish I had never let you read such books,” said 
Mollie, remorsefully. 

“Simplesoul! I should haveimagined them. Do 
you think I should never have guessed that there 
was another set of men in the world besides—” she 
hesitatei—“ such men as we see here?” she added. 
But her thoughts tilled the pause with a familiar 


name. Fs 

“Mr. Wild is a gentleman, I am sure,” said Mollie. 

Valerie’s face brightened. 

** Yes, Judge Wild isa gentleman. Gabriel is like 
him. The same imperial courtesy, the same stern- 
ness softened by gentleness. But Gabriel has a grace 
which I cannot name.” 

**T can,” said Mollie, sadly ; ‘it is Valerie’s love.” 

‘My poor love could not make him what he is. 
He is so wise, so brilliant, so accomplished, that I 
wonder how he ever loved me.” 

* You have not told me if he is good, dear.” 

Valerie’s face changed. 

** 1 am afraid he is not what you call good.” 

“What I callgood? Are there two kinds of good- 
ness, then? And is not mine the right kind?” said 
Mollie, simply. 

“I mean that he is not like your New Englanders, 
strict, and conscientious, and transparent. He is 
made up of incongruous material. There are strange 
extremes in him. Passion burning under ice, ten- 
derness with sternness, sweetness with strength, a 
lion’s courage with a dove’s gentleness. He will 
tyrannize over me, we shall quarrel. I shall not ap- 
prove his principles. [ am afraid they are grown 
terribly awry. He will try my heart almost to break- 
ing. ButIlove him. I can bear a few bitter drops 
in a cup of such delicious sweetness. I like to draw 
him out of his moods. I like to be wooed in his fash- 
ion. When he is angry he is not sullen and cross, 
nor raging and furious. But there is a sparkle in 
his eye itisa flash from the molten heat within; 
his face grows clear and transparent. You must not \ 
touch him nor speak to him then. But wait a little, | 
I can draw off the surplus electric fire, I can put him 
at one with himself and the world. And then he is 
sweeter than June roses.” 

Valerie’s tone had fallen soft and low. She had 
been speaking more to herself than to another. Mol- 
lie could scarcely follow her. It was all inexplicable 
toher. She could only watch the soft light in her 
eyes, the evanescent flush that now paled and now 
deepened, and wonder and regret. 

It was almost day now. Already an early bird 
was piping his early matins. They both were tired 
out and they lay down near each other, each feeling 
the other’s presence a comfort. 

Mollie’s nature was essentially healthy. There 
was not a suspicion of morbidness. She might suffer 
deeply and keenly, but it would be in an honest, 





the oxen across the grain-field, looked up from time 
to time and caught the outline of the graceful head, 
now a glimpse of the lovely face when she hastily put 
away the veil of curls, 

**T hope there will be no more tiresome people in,” 
exclaimed Valerie, impatiently, when some prusy 
gossip had just retired. 

Mollie only answered by a reproachfal glance. She 
wanted to return to the topic of last night, but some- 
thing in Valerie’s manner forbade it. It was a long 
time before she said: 

* Valerie, [want to see your Gabriel Gerard. I 
want to judge of him for myself.” 

* He will not come, I tell you,” said the girl, sharp- 
ly. ‘‘He doesn’t want any one to know at present 
that we are anything to each other.” 

Mollie’s face whitened. There was a scared look 
in her eyes, as she said: 

“O my dear, I am afraid he has some dreadful 
reason for concealment. Why should he fear tocome 
to you openly?” 

Valerie did not speak, but her countenance grew 
hard; her eyes dark with pain. 

“Will the necessity for concealment be soon re- 
moved?” said Mollie. 

* T cannot tell.” 

* Do you expect it?” 

**T expect nothing.” 

Mollie got up. Her cheeks flushed, her whole 
figure seemed to expand, and become commanding. 

“My darling, do you think I will see you go on 
breaking your heart, and not lift a hand to help it? 
I shall go to this man. I shall tell him he need not 
fear me—he need fear no one if his purpose is honest 
and true.” 

Valerie sprang to her feet. Her voice shook with 
terror. 

** Go to him and you spoil all,” shecried. ‘Go to 
him, and I will leave you. You shall never see my 
face again.” 

The passionate, vibrating tones rang on the air; the 
next moment there was a creaking step along the 
plank walk, and Valerie sank down again, breathless 
and glowing. 

‘‘1t is Mrs. Wundle,” said Mollie. 

It was Mrs. Wundle. She carried a superannuated 
straw bonnet in her hand, and came in with a bland 
neighborly smile, that, however, one could plainly 
see was d fer the ion, like her best crape 
bonnet and new print dress. The smile died quite 
away when she saw Valerie, who only noticed her 
by a haughty nod. 

“‘ Well! and how do you do this morning? Seems 
to me you look rather peaked! And Valerie, too,” 
she said, with a suspicious glance at the girl, who 
pursued her work with unvarying color. 

“ Valerie was up late last night with me,” said 
Mollie, quietly. 

“Ol! with you? I didn’t know but she might have 
had other company,” said Mrs, Wundle, with a little, 
contemptible laugh. 

Valerie’s face changed, ominously. 

“ Hadn’t you better go out a little while, dear?” 
said Mollie, fearing an outbreak. ‘I wish you’d 
carry Mrs. Somers’s bonnet down to her. The walk 
will do you good.” 

Valerie rose obediently, and went out. 

Mrs. Wundle’s face cleared at once. It was about 
Valerie she wanted to talk, and it was much easier 
to do this in her absence than in ber presence. She 
might, to be sure, throw out innuendoes and spiteful 
hints, and watch the cloud come in the girl’s face. 
That was a favorite amusement, and was not with- 
out a certain pungent satisfacti But to-day she 
had nobler game to quarry. She was dying to open 
her battery of questions, and tell her budget of news. 
As directly as it was her nature to do, she went to 
her point. 

“ Valerie looks pale,” she remarked, with an air of 
interest. ‘‘ You keep her shut up too much.” 

“Ono,” returned Mollie. ‘She is only a little 
tired. She’ll be bright and rosy again to-morrow.” 

“Willshe? I dare say, though. Girls are change- 
able things. I want you to sew over my bonvet and 
| put on new trimming, Mollie; that’s what I came 

for.” 

“O, whata fib!” thought Mollie. 

**T suppose you can do it?” 

“ T suppose I can.” c 

“Valerie wont be able to help you much this 
spring, I take it.” 

“‘ Why not?” said Mollie, steadily. 

“La, now, Mollie Tarte! What’s the use of pre- 
tending she aint going to get married? You wouldn’t 
let her goop so with that young engineer with a 
fuereign name, if there wasn’t something serious in 
it. I always thought you might be more prudent, 
but you aint so careless as that.” 

Mollie groaned inwardly. Had she been careless? 
But she kept a show of composure. 

* T don’t know Gabriel very well. He is nice-look- 
ing, but Ishould want to know him better before I 











wholesome fashion, such suffering as clears the mind ; 
and strengthens the soul, and leaves the whole be- 
ing sweeter and braver. She was soon fast asleep. 
But the young face beside her grew haggard and j 
sharp with pain. The beautiful eyes got a wild look 
in them as the hours went on, and Valerie’s face was 
tossed about by doubt and love. 

The house was quiet and still the next day. Now 
and then a neighbor dropped in to inquire for Mollie. 
They found her a little paler than usual, but other- 
wise the same. Valerie was not herself. Her eyes | 





consented to Valerie’s marrying him.” 

*“ You don’t mean to say that she isn’t engaged to 
him? And she out riding with him, and walking in 
the moonlight with him, and all sorts of nonsense!’’ 

Mollie grew pale, but she would betray nothing. 

“ Young people like to be together, and sometimes 
they do things that to older ones look rather strange. 


| But I dare say no harm is meant.” 


Mrs. Wundle gave her head a shake that set her 
false front all on one side. 
“It depends on how you bring them up,” she re- 


ed her, too. Socrates Gregory, patiently following 


Neither Celestin ina nor - Withelmina hes. ever = had a 
beau yet.” 

* Nor ever will have,” said Mollie, sotto voce. 

* Tdon’t approve of early marriages. And especial- 
ly I don’t approve of strangers— strangers of doubtful 
character like this young Gerard.” 

‘‘T suppose Mr, Gerard’s character is but little 
known here,” said Mollie, anxiously. 

“ What is known is no credit to him,” said Mrs, 
Wundle, tartly. 

“If you know anything against him, you ought to 
tell me for Valerie’s sake,” said Mollie, looking fright- 
ened in spite of herself. 

Mrs. Wundle was silent. 

** What do you know about him, Mrs, Wundle? 
For pity’s sake speak.” 

Mrs. Wundle only smiled significantly. 

“Now, Mrs. Wundle, I call this cruel,” said Mol- 
lie, in agony. 

‘Dear me! How excitable you are, Mollic Tarte. 
I declare, your cheeks are as red as roses. Are you 
sure you aint got a hecticfever? My Aramintalook- 
ed just that way when she was going into a decline. 
Well! to be sure, if you are in a consumption, you 


doings.” 

‘‘ Valarie’s doings? Has Valerie been doing any- 
thing besides having a lover. All girls have lovers, 
don’t they?” 

“‘Humph! I don’t, know about that. You never 
had one yourself, did you, Mollie? and as I was say- 
ing, neither Celestina, nor Wilhelmina, nor my la- 
mented Araminta— goodness, Mollie, you are cutting 
my bonnet all to pieces.” 

Mollie staried. 

“T’llcut it directly across the middle if you don’t 
tell me all you know about this Gerard, without 
equivocation,” said Mollie, desperately. 

*‘ Mollie Tarte! You'll never dare to do it!” cried 
Mrs. Wundle, her bilious face growing livid. 

“Wont 1?” 

Mollie flourished the shears. 

“Don’t!” Mrs.- Wundle suppressed a scream. 
*¢ Behave yourself, and I'll tell you all I know.” 

“ Begin, then!” 

Mollie’s eyes glittered. She was not to be played 
with. 

“Well, then, you must know that this Gabriel 
Gerard has among his hands a countryman of his 
own—one Jean Fontzine.” 

“ Well!” said Mollie, careful not to betray how very 
little she knew. 

“ Well! and this Jean gets drunk, sometimes, and 
when he is so, he tells all that he knows, and one day 
he said that Gerard—” 

Mrs. Wundle paused. 

“What did he say?” said Mollie, breathlessly. 

“ He has known him a good while, and what he 
says is likely to be true,” said Mrs. Wundle. 

“Tell me what he says.”” 

Mrs. Wundle leaned forward. Her gray eyes 
sbone witha hard, cold light. Her sallow face flush- 
ed, her repellant brows contracted. She said a few 
words in a sharp, rapid whisper. 

Mollie stared incredulously a minute, then all the 
life went out of her face. A sharp cry sprang from 
her lips: 

“O my darling, my darling! God help you!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
MADAME DE TROP. 


WHEN Valerie went out of Mrs. Wundle’s hated 
presence, she first executed Mollie’s commission. 
That done, she was free to do what she chose, and 
she chose to do what she had not dared to do in the 
broad ligbt of day before for many weeks—she went 
to walk in Sleepy Hollow. 

Sleepy Hollow was a wooded dell shut in by asemi- 
circle of green hills, and opening on ove side to the 
river. It was still and secluded; no sound jarred 
upon the silence except the steady, solemn flow of 
the river, and the chirp of the birds in the trees over- 
head. It was a very sweet spot in itself, and it was 
very dear to Valerie from associations. 

Here she first met her lover, here she had walked 
and talked with him, clung to his arm, listened to the 
honeyed words that were so delicious from his lips, 
here she had promised to be his, and he bad sworn to 
be true to ber as long as the blue sky above them 
should endure. 

The girl was a wild, untamable creature, foll of 
fine sensibilities, full of tire and tenderness. Perhaps 
in her early, wild life, she bad acquired habits too 
strong to be set aside; perhaps from one or the other 
parent she had inherited her peculiar, dangerous 
characteristics. However it was, she bad always 
shown a scorn oi conventionalities, a determined re- 
liance upon herself, her own impulses and feelings, 
that had filled Mollie with alarm. But ber patient 
heart was full of faith, and after one of her wayward 
moods Valerie would be so sweet and tender, so un- 
reserved in her devotion, that Mollie sanguinely 
hoped for the best. 

To-day Valerie was gentle and humble. There 
was inward sbame and ccntrition. With ail her heart 
she repented of her deception towards Mollie. She 
sat down, and cried bitterly. A step on the grass 
startled her, she got up hastily, and the next moment 
gave a glad cry of delight. 

** O Gabriel, I bad not hoped to see you!” she said, 
tenderly. 

“ You wanted me then,” be said, looking down at 
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when will the need for this shameful concealment be 
over?” 

His face darkened. 

“ Why should it vex you?” he said, coldly. ‘Are 
we not enough for each other? Or would you have 
all the fools around us prating about us? Am I only 
necessary to your happiness, or do you want the eclat 
of an engagement?” ; 

“T want nothing, Gabriel, but you, and the ap- 
proval of my own conscience,” she said, humbly. 

He laughed lightly. 

“ Who has been troubling you, petite ?” 

“ Gabriel, I hate lies.” 

“I don’t know about that. They are very conve- 
nient sometimes.” 

« They always lead to misery, Gabriel!’ 

“ Little saint!” looking own at her tenderly, his 
face softening under the spell of her beauty. ‘It 
is your sensitive, puritanical conscience that is at 
fault. Our secret is our own, why should we not 
keep it?” 

“ Tt is not ours any longer.” 

He started. 

You have not told it?” 

“No indeed. I would not have told. But, Ga- 
brie], Jean went to the village the other night—he 
was drunk, they said—and I’m afraid he told some 
things he ought not. That disagreeable Mrs. Wun- 
dle came into our house, and she looked as if she 
meant to do me mischief. You must speak to Jean.” 

“Curse him for a talking fool!” muttered Gabriel. 

“Nor is this all,” said Valerie, hastily. ‘ Last 
night Miss Tarte was looking from the window, and 
saw us when we parted. Could I deny that you were 
my lover?” 

“ You told her then?” 

“ How could I help it? Gabriel, Gabriel, don’t be 
angry!” she said, with beseeching eyes. 

He drew a hard, long breath. His olive skin grew 
vividly translucent; his dark, brilliant eyes glowed 

as though a fire burned below. 

“Don’t be angry, Gabriel,” she repeated, in her 
soft, low voice, and she kept caressing the white, 
handsome hand that clenched hers so closely as to 
give her pain. ‘‘ Dear, you are not angry with me?” 
she repeated. 

Swiftly the color fiashed back to his face. 

“ My Valerie, who would be angry with you? I 
curse fate that piled up barriers between us, time 
that keeps us apart, circumstances that vex and 
baffle me!” . 

“* But not me!” 

** Not you, Valerie!” 

She believed in his love then. His face was not 
such a traitor as to mislead her. If she had any 
doubts, they fled; any suspicions, they died. 

* You believe me, Valerie? You believe that in 
all the world there is nothing so dear to me as you?” 

*T do believe it.” 

She was an imaginative, loving girl. Such words 
were almost too sweet to hear. For a minute neith- 
er broke the silence which followed. Then Gabriel 
asked: 

“‘ What did Miss Tarte say?” 

‘*She was very kind,” said Valerie, her eyes filling 
suddenly. ‘But I think she distrusts you.”’ 

He gavea low, soft laugh. 

“T doubt if I should come up to her standard of 
goodness. But if you trust me, itisenough. You 
do trust me, Valerie?” 

“ Yes.” 

* You do believe that whatever wrong I may have 
done—and I never pretended to any extraordinary 
goodness—I am trueto you. I think the devil had a 
lien on me from the first. I have done some of his 
work in my day. ButI mean none of it now. By 
my hope of heaven I swear it. God and the angels 
may look down on our love, Valerie, and smile upon 
it. You believe it?” 

Her eyes suddenly flamed. 

“If I did not, Gabriel, I would creep away into 
the river yonder, and die.” F 

She shook all over in her sudden passion. 

* Would you? Butmy armshold you. You weep 
upon my bosom. For the cold, cruel water, my warm 
embrace—my kisses on your lips, love for misery, 
life for death.” 

She slipped away from him, presently. 

“IT must go now, dear. If you would only come to 
the house,” she added, wistfully. 

“Not yet, not yet; soon, perhaps, but not yet.” 

Valerie went slowly back home. Gerard went his 
way. It wasa forest path that led along a ravine, 
and two or three miles off came out upon the terraced 
river shore. 

There were some hastily constructed shanties dot- 
ted over the bank, thatched with pine boughs. They 
were comfortable homes for the workmen employed 
upon the bridge, and having been hastily built, were 
picturesque and pretty in their freshness. One of 
them was somewhat larger and more commodious 
than the rest, and stood a little apart. Towards this 
Gabriel walked, lifted the canvas door and entered, 
There was a savory odor within. A little, dark man 
was leaning over the fire, stirring something in a 
saucepan. 

“ Jean, this room is like a furnace. While all 
the other huts are wide open, you shut up as if fresh 
air was a taxed luxury which one couldn’t afford to 
indulge in. 

“Wide open!” snurted Jean, contemptuously. 
‘Well, they may be. Such messesas they cook— 
odors that are not for my nostrils. But when one 
cooks a puree like this and a pate like the one that 
waits for your dessert, monsieur, why should one 
waste its fragrance? Gabriel laughed, sat down, 
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opened his desk and began an examination of his 
papers. 

Meantime Jean bustled about. A white cloth was 
laid on a rowgh pine table, dainty porcelain were 
brought, and presently Jean announced: 

** Dinner is served, monsieur!” 

Gabriel tossed the papers and all into his desk, 
and turned with alacrity. Perhaps one may see him 
more truly now than when he is making love. In 
wooing one may perhaps play the hypocrite, but the 
genuine man comes out at dinner. Gabriel Gerard 
then is handsome enough to please any eye. His 
face is high-bred and retined. Whatever wickedness 
he may have done, ne has kept aloof from its coarse- 
ness. His carriage is princely, his head noble and 
intellectual. It is a face not strange to the thunder- 
gusts of passion, but they sweep past, and leave a 
tender sweetness behind. A lithe, graceful gray- 
hound comes to his side and begs. He is gentle and 
kind to her. As he talks to Jean, asmile of rare 
sweetness plays about his lips. He is not essentially 
bad. I think under favorable circumstances he 
might be good. At any rate, his exterior is winning 
enough to explain Valerie’s love. Itis pleasant tosee 
what justice he does to Jean’s French cookery. Jean 
himself stands by, complacent. 

1 have something against you, Jean,” said Ga- 
briel, when the pate was cut, ‘‘I shall have to quar- 
rel with you.” 

‘Monsieur quarrelled with me yesterday and the 
day before,” said Jean, quietly. 

Gabriel shook his head and scowled, but not un- 
pleasantly. 

“Tam in earnest, Jean. They say you went to 
old Wundle’s a few nights ago, and got drunk, and 
that, when you were drunk, you babbled about my 
affairs.’’ 

“It isa libe), monsieur. I only drank two glasses 
of his sherry—a detestable beverage it is—and I said 
nothing about you; monsieur!”” 

Jean’s tone was peculiar. Gabriel looked up 
quickly. 

** Well, Jean!” 

‘You are inno danger from my babbling. The 
danger that threatens is from another quarter.” 

A swiit change crossed Gerard’s face. 

** What do you mean?” 

Jean went quietly to a little bureau in the corner. 
He took out something, which, returning, he laid 
before his master. It was a handkerchief, fine as a 
cobweb, embroidered at the edge, and with a mono- 
gram wrought in the corner. 

Thete was a moment’s utter silence. Gabriel’s 
face had grown as white as the snowy bit of muslin 
under his eyes.. His teeth chattered visibly; there 
was a lurid gleam in his eye. 

“‘ Where did you get that?” he muttered, hoarsely. 

** Compose yourself, monsieur! This morning when 
I went to the spring for water, the wind brought it 
to my feet.” 

Another dead silence. Gabriel shrank away from 
the handkerchief as if it had been a living thing 
that had stung him. Presently he put up his 
hand, wiped the cold perspiration trom his forehead. 

“Whatdo you think it means?” he said, with 
difficulty. 

** What can it mean, but that she is here?” 

Gabriel’s head drooped. His whole figure seemed 
huddled together. He looked, for the moment, like 
# Ian grown suddenly old. 

* Monsieur?” said Jean. 

The ashy lips had moved without uttering any 
sound, 

“Alive?” 

**So it would seem.” 


Gabriel, in alow, strangetone. Jean looked alarmed. 
That tone meant more than the common passion of 
his master. There was apprehension, agony in it. 

** Monsieur,” lifting his hand deprecatingly, ‘‘ you 
were worse than a dead man. You carried her about 
—a frightful incubus—wherever you went. She was 
a spectre, haunting you in your dreams, striking 
across the sunshine.” 

*‘And so you lied to me.” 

“Tis a hard word, monsieur.” 

“ Jean, Jean—” 

**T meant you only good, monsieur!” 

* You have done me only harm. Do you suppose 
I would have perjured myself toan innocent girl, if 
I had not believed in your cursed lie?” 

“You might have let the demoiselle alone,” mut- 
tered Jean. “ You’ve had a sharp lesson enough.” 

** But this girl is as different from her as heaven 
from hell, as a fiend from an angel. O Jean, I love 
her! She will make a good man of me. I want 
nothing now but peace and quiet, a snug home, and 
Valerie, to make it paradise.” 

A moment’s silence, then a subtle whisper stole 
out: 

“* Why not have it, monsieur?” 

“ Jean, why not?” 

‘‘You’ve a right, monsieur. Who has suffered 
more?” 

** Jean, you tempt me. The devil is whispering at 
my ear, too. He makes pleasant suggestions. He 
says that money will buy her again, as it has bought 
her; that it will put the ocean between us; that 1 
may keep the secret till she dies.” 

‘Tt can be done, monsieur.” 

“On the other hand, I betray the girl who loves 
me, if anything goes awry—and the devil, who is al- 
ways getting you into trouble, is never at hand to 
help you out—I condemn her to shame, I earn her 
hatred.” 





** Monsieur, it is never well to be too scrupulous—” 


‘But you swore to me that she was dead,” said 


Jean stopped suddenly, his eyes fixed on the door. |O my! wont that be an improvement? Mercy, 


Some tangled clematis boughs overhanging it swayed 
to and fro. A moment, and a face looked in upun 
them—a sardonic face, that might have been a fallen 
angel's. Further, the dvor parted, and a woman 
glided in, stood looking from one to another, and 
then broke into a low, curious laugh. 

Gabriel Gerard had risen at the first. His face 
glowed with a white heat. 

“ Well, Gabriel, it is 11” she said. 

**T see it is you.” 

“But you are cold to me, Gabriel! You are not 
glad tosee me. Neither you nor Jean.” 

Jean had withdrawn bebind the table. He stood 
fingering a long carving-knife, drawing the bright, 
sharp blade across his hand, and eyeing it with long- 
ing looks. 

“Put down the knife, Jean. I dare say, now, you 
would like to do mischief with it.” And she made a 
significant gesture. 

“You are quite right there, madame,” said Jean, 
quietly. 

“Coward! you dare not use it!” And she turned 
her back upon him with a contemptuous smile. 

“ Well, Gabriel!” 

“What do you want, Marie?” 

She dropped into the chair Jean had left by the 
fire. She spread out ber dress carefully. It was 
fresh and pretty, in spite of the dew stains that 
showed how far she had walked through the woods 
and fields. As the warmth flashed up, her cheeks 
reddened, she grew handsome. 

“I want several things; first, money—a great deal 
of money. But I don’t want you. I haven’t come 
for you. Ah, that relieves him! Mon Dieu! how he 
loves me!” 

Gabriel drew a long breath. 

“T am glad of that!’’ 

* You are! Do you know I expected to find a 
Madame Gerard at your fireside?” 

He winced. It seemed to give her strange pleas- 
ure. Her eyes shone with malice, as she proceeded : 

“Most fortunate for you, Gabriel, that it is not so. 
It would have been so inconvenient if I had come 
walking in. Imagine the surprise, the chagrin of 
Madame Gerard the second!” 

“If you please, we will not indulge in any imagin- 
ary scenes. The real is enough for me.” 

“Too much, I should think, from your counte- 
nance, Gabriel. You had always an expressive face.” 

“If it expresses dread, and dislike, and scorn of 
you, it does me no more than justice.” 

“ Tut, tut! I did not come here to quarrel, I came 
on business.” : 

** State it!” 

She looked around at Jean. 

“ Jean, you may go,”’ said Gerard. 

. Jean arose, went out at the canvas door, repaired 
to the rear of the hut, where he raised himself easily 
to the roof, and creeping close to the aperture where 
the chimney came through, laid himself down in a 
position to hear every word. 

The evening came on. When it was quite dusk, 
the murmur of voices below ceased. Presently some 
one slipped out into the night, stealthily crept into 
the wood, and disappeared. Jean’s doubled fists 
made curious gesticulations in the empty air, as he 
watched the retreating tigure, anda French sentence 
ran volubly from his tongue. When he went into 
the shanty, presently, he found his master gazing 
gloomily into the fire. 

“ Jean 1? 

* Yes, monsieur.” 

“‘ Follow her, and see that she leaves the town.” 

** Yes, monsieur.” 

All the next day Jean was absent. It was sunset 
when he entered the shanty and bade his master 
good evening as quietly as if he had been about an 
ordinary errand. 

Is all right, Jean?” 

“All is right, monsieur. She is two hundred miles 
from here by this time.” 





When Mollie found herself alone after Mrs. Wun- 
dle left her, the first thing she did was to have what 
she called a good cry. This is medicine to many 
feminine natures. Mollie cried till she felt better; 
then she cleared up as smiling as a June day atter a 
shower. 

Valerie came in, looking so sweet and unconscious 
that Mollie’s heart grew yet lighter. She watched 
her going about in her swift, deft way, making up an 
omelette for dinner, patting the kitten, tossing a 
sweet word or two to the old grandfather. 

“After all,” thought Mollie, ‘it would be a shame 
to frighten her. I shouldn’t wonder if it was all Mrs. 
Wundle’s ill nature. She is so ill-natured, I think 
she really enjoyed my distress. I declare I’ll make 
her bonnet look as horridly asIcan! There, how 
will that do, I wonder?” 

Mollie skillfully knotted the ribbon, and pinned it 
to the top of the sunburnt straw in as outre a fashion 
as possible. 

“There, Mrs. Wundle, my dear, how does that 
suit you? Don’t you think it is becoming? Hand- 
somer than ever, aren’t you, you pestiferous, ill- 
natured old gossip!”” And so Mollie burst into one of 
her rollicking laughs, 

Valerie heard it, and looked in from the kitchen. 

“Come in, dear. Let me introduce you to Mrs. 
Wundle—in her new bonnet, you see.” 

“Why, Mollie!” And Valerie, too, laughed. 

“Looks just like her, doesn’t it?” 

“Precisely! But you wont send it home so!” 

“WontI? Youseeif I don’t! And good enough 





for her, too. Only I’ll put some yellow ruses inside. 





child, your ham is burning!” 

Valerie ran back to the kitchen. 

“Vl send it home exactly so,” chuckled Mollie. 
“T wont alter ita bair’s breadth. O, wont she bea 
beauty!” And Mollie turned the bonnet round and 
rcuid, and laugbed till the tears came. 

All day the hapless bonnet personified the obnox 
ious neighbor. It was a favorite way Mollie had of 
working off her spleen. But the next morning she 
took the whole fabric to pieces. 

‘After all, she can’t help her cantankerous dispo- 
sition, I suppose,” remarked Mollie. And with this 
confession, her busy fingers made atonement by a 
conscientious re-arrangement. 

Mollie Tarte had not forgotten Socrates. There 
had been something exaggerated in her mirth these 
two or three days past—something which Valerie had 
noticed, without being able to explain. But Mollie 
had a strong heart, a sound, healthy constitution. 
She would not die miserably of baffled love. She saf- 
fered pain. It was hard to shut her eyes upon what 
had looked so alluring, to make up her mind to miss 
what she had so Géveted. But she furced herself to 
look the facts in the face; and soon she could do it, 
if not serenely, yet with =<«ignation and composure. 

Meanwhile, she had a duty to do by Sucrates. He 
must not go on cherishing that talse hope. So she 
wrote him a little note—wrote it with tears, thinking 
bow every word would stab. It brought Socrates to 
her at once. She was frightened when she looked at 
his excited face. 

“Did you mean what you wrote to me?” he de- 
manded, hurriedly. ‘ Did you mean to tell me that 
Valerie loves another man—that somebody has stolen 
the girl’s heart from me?” 

“IT wrote you what was true,” said Mollie, tear- 
fully. 

“* Who is it?” 

He had started up, was glaring about angrily. 

“Sit down!” said Mollie, frightened at his looks. 
** What do you mean todo? Had not any oue else 
as much right to love her as you—more, if she loved 
him?” 

“God help us! that is true. But I loved her so, 
Mollie!” 

The stalwart man was crusied. 

**T suppose other people have suffered in the same 
way, before you,” said Mollie, with some bitterness, 

He looked at her in surprise. She was usually so 
gentle and sympathetic. 

**T want you to bear your grief like a man,” she 
said, meeting his look. ‘‘ Don’t behave like a jealous, 
unreasonable creature.” fi 

**T will be reasonable, Mollie.” 

He sat down quietly, listened quietly, while Mollie 
tld him all she knew. m4 

** You are sure she loves him?” he said, softly. 

Sure? You should see her—see the tenderness 
in her eyes, in her voice! O Socrates, it is net our 
Valerie, our little girl, any lonxer; but a woman, 
come all at once to a woman’s experience. He bas 
found his way to her heart, he has mastered her 
whole nature.” 

She did not see, at first, how he writhed at every 
word. When the knowledge came to her, she cried 
out, as if with sharp pain: 

*O, I am breaking your heart!” 

“No, Mollfe, lam going to bear it as you said. 
You want me to help you—to help you take care of 
her. We must find out if this man is good enough 
for her.” : 

He got up slowly when he had said this, and went 
out, down the lilac-shaded path, ale-s which Mullie 
watched him with tear-dimmed eyes, and so out of 
her sight, across the white, moonlighted road to- 
wards the mils. 

The glen was full of the swift, musical rushing « f 


.| the rapid stream. High up among the poplars the 


wind whispered softly; the mills were silent and 
empty; the faint, pleasant odor of the freshly-ground 
meal came to him, as he passed the open doo:. B 
day, the scene was picturesque and lively; by night, 
a soft loveliness lay everywhere. 

But Socrates looked at it with bitterness. Only 
to-day, he had been planning changes, thinking how 
he would beautify his home for Valerie. Now, that 
hope was stricken dead. 

His old mother saw him pass the window, and 
called to him. He went in. She was querulous, 
censorious as usual; a hard, rigid old woman, who 
had found this world a dismal place, and had done 
her best to make it so for others. 

“You needn’t have gone to sec that girl. I could 
a’ told you she wasn’t there. I saw her an hour ago, 
and the young foreigner with her. Well-matched 
they are. Humph! Nobody knows who she is—”’ 

“Nobody cares!” interrupted Socrates. ‘She's 
herself! that’s enough. And nobody knows anything 
against Gabriel Gerard, that I know of, beyond his 
being a foreigner,” he added, sharply. 

Don’t they? There is folks tuat tells a different 
story. You ask the Wundles!” 

‘Ay, I'll be bound they peek into all the letters, 
and know where svery one comes from, and what’s 
init. Their eyes and ears are wide open—” 

“If you’d kept yours open, it would have been 
better for you. You wouldn’t have been taken in by 
that girl—a bold thing, I always said,” piped his 
mother. 

“She’s not bold! Nobody is to blame but myself,” 
said Socrates, desperately. 

He went up stairs, wondering if most women grew 
harsh, and sour, and unloving as they grew old— 
thinking that the pretty household picture which 
had charmed him so long would never be realized. 
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Valerie, in ber tidy dress, and with ber sweet, b: 
face, going about throwgh thé quaint ob! ro 
brighfening them with her presence, bringing cl 
fulness for gloom, tender caresses for sharp w 
love for querulous discontent— put it all by, blo 
the picture, brace yourself ta bear the pain! 
one else has plucked the flower; its aweetnes 
not for you. Never for you anything but so! 
and disappointment, So he said, over and over, 
ing himself a fool for thinking he could win 
chiding his awkwardness, his bulk, his want ot 
and ease. And, so thinking, a murmur of \ 
lured him to the window. There he saw two fig 
come out from the shade of the poplars; the 1 
hidden behind a cloud revealed them bat indisth 
But with keen pangs of jealousy, Socrates recog: 
them, saw the attitude, heard the gentle i 
watched and listened eagerly, as if it was,a &w 
draught instead of bitter poison, They went o 
out of the shadows into the moonlight, carele: 
him and of his suffering. 


CHAPTER V,. 
“One more unfortunate." 

WUuEN summer came, the gossips of Hilltiell 
an unwelcome vacation. About the first of .! 
Gabriel Gerard, having completed the work he « 
there to do, disappeared from town. All the shi 
summer days » and he did not return, 
and-by the maples put on their crimeon; up 
down the valley the season wasted its juwels; bu 
did not come. 

To be sure, there were plenty of speculations. | 
Valerie felt at losing her lover; whether it wou! 
# lesson to her, and teach her not to hold her hex 
bigh; whether she didn’t wish, now, that she 
accepted Socrates Gregory; what she thought o: 
eigners, now, and other amiable sarcasms, But ( 
soon losttheic pungent flavor, ar@ there was a ter 
lack of a sensation. If Valerie had looked as it 
were wearing the willow, it would have been a & 
faction; but she did not. She came to churc 
Sunday, a trifle paler, perhaps, but with a look o! 
gular content on her face which no one could ur 
stand. Squire Wild, sitting alone in his pew 
the front—fur his wife had recently died, been d: 
ously mourned, and was fast being forgotten—_ 
to watch her fave all sermon time, while bis 
would grow suider and older. What it meani 
body could guess. Sometimes he used to stop in, g 
out, and give her a pleasant word or to; the: 
would stroll along beside Mollie Tarte, with Va’ 
walking silently on the other side, bidding | 
good-by at their gate with as much stately cou: 
as U they hai been bigh-born ladies. 

As the October days went un, the acute Wu 
noticed that Valerie came a little oftener to the }) 
office for letters; that soon, every day found 
waiting patiently—or impatiently as you could yi 
by the flickering color in her cheeks —while the n 
rider threw down the bag, and Mrs. Wundie op: 
it, and Celeste peeped over her shoulder, and \ 
helmina eyed the superacription of each envelop | 
jealous that it was her own, before delivering i: 
the rightful owner. 

One day, the sudden pallor and quick disappo’ 
ment in her face did not escape these watchful sis: 

“Of course it’s Gabriel Gerard she expects to } 
from,”’ said Celeste, as Valerie went slowly, hope! 
ly away. 

“ She must be a fool, then,” said Mrs. Wundle. 

“*I dare say she is; girls geverally are,” said V. 
helmina, who was by no means a girl. 

“I say, Will!” broke out Celesie, 

“Well!” 

“ There is a letter for Valerie.” 

“Sure enough! A foreign letter, too!” 

They all gathered curiously around, and looke: 
t. 





i 

“We ought to send it down to her, I suppor 
said Celeste. “ 

“I wonder why? I guess she can wait for it.” 

“She has waited a good while,” 

“ You don’t suppose it is from Gabriel Gerard!” 

“Ido, though. See how tine and thin the pa; 
is; and what is that but a G-a—” 

Celeste clutched at the envelop. She was | 
1re! t and the most spitefal. 

* care, girls,” said Mrs. Wandle; “ you'll t 
it. Wouldg’t it be now, if Gabriel sho: 
come back marry V. after all? Ido won: 
you don’t make any such catch.” 

“ Mother, if you had wanted your girls to be 
tractive, you should have brought them up differe 
ly,” said Wilhelmina, coolly. “Celeste, you « 
opening that letter.” 

“ I didn’t open it. It came apart itself. "Twas 
half sealed. We might read it, now, if we wanted t 

Three malicious, eager faces crowded together o. 
an open letter, three busy, unscrupuluus minds 
work, 

“It wouldn’t be any more hurt to read it 
*twas to open it.” 

«1 didn’t open it,” reiterated Celeste. 

“ Now ’tis open, we might as well know what’r 
a 

With a quick, nervous band, Celeste slipped « 
the closely-written sheet. A sudden look of dieu 
darkened her face. The letter was in French, « 
the utmost effurts of the trio could only decipher | 
signature. 

It was with a very sour look that Miss Wilhelm 
handed the letter to Valerie, the next day. 

“It aint everybody that has foreign letters,” » 
said, exasperated by Valerie's raliant face. 
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face, going about through the quaint old rooms, 
brighfening them with her presence, bringing cheer- 
fulness for gloom, tender caresses for sharp words, 
love for querulous discontent—put it all by, blot out 
the picture, brace yourself ta bear the pain! Some 
one else has plucked the flower; its sweetness was 
not for you. Never for you anything but solitude 
and disappointment. So he said, over and over, call- 
ing himself a fool for thinking he could win her, 
chiding his av kwardness, his bulk, his want of tact 
and ease. And, so thinking, a murmur of voices 
lured him to the window. There he saw two figures 
come out from the shade of the poplars; the moon 
hidden behind a cloud revealed them but indistinctly. 
But with keen pangs of jealousy, Socrates recognized 
them, saw the attitude, heard the gentle tones, 
watched and listened eagerly, as if it was.a sweet 
draught instead of bitter poison. They went on— 
out of the shadows into the moonlight, careless of 
him and of his suffering. 


CHAPTER V. 
“One more unfortunate.’ 

WuEN summer came, the gossips of Hilltield bad 
an unwelcome vacation. About the tirst of July, 
Gabriel Gerard, having completed the work he came 
there to do, disappeared from town. All the shining 
summer days passed, and he did not return. By- 
and-by the maples put on their crimson; up and 
down the valley the season wasted its jewels; but be 
did not come. 

To be sure, there were plenty of speculations. How 
Valerie felt at losing her lover; whetber it would be 
# lesson to her, and teach her not to hold her head so 
high; whether she didn’t wish, now, that she had 
accepted Socrates Gregory; what she thought of fur- 
eiguers, now, and other amiable sarcasms. But these 
soon losttheic pungent flavor, an@ there was a terrible 
lack of a sensation. If Valerie had looked as if sie 
were wearing the willow, it would have been a satis- 
faction; but sbe did not. She came to church on 
Sunday, a trifle paler, perhaps, but with a look of sin- 
gular content on her face which no one could under- 
stand. Squire Wild, sitting alone in his pew near 
the front—for his wife had recently died, been decor- 
ously mourned, and was fast being forgutten—psed 
to watch her fave all sermon time, while his own 
would grow sadder and older. What it meant no- 
body could guess. Sometimes he used tostop in, going 
out, and give her a pleasant word or to; then he 
would stroll along beside Mollie Tarte, with Valerie 
walking silently on the other side, bidding them 
good-by at their gate with as much stately courtesy 
as if they ha been bigh-born ladies. 


noticed that Valerie came a little oftener to the post- 
office for letters; that soon, every day found her 
waiting patiently—or impatiently as you coukl guess 
by the flickering color in her cheeks—while the mail- 
rider threw down the bag, and Mrs. Wundle opened 
it, and Celeste peeped over her shoulder, and Wil- 
helmina eyed the superscription of each envelop as if 
jealous that it was her own, before delivering it to 
the rightful owner. 

One day, the sudden pallor and quick disappoint- 
ment in her face did not escape these watchful sisters. 

“Of course it’s Gabriel Gerard she expects to hear 
from,” said Celeste, as Valerie went slowly, hopeless- 
ly away. 

“ She must be a fool, then,” said Mrs. Wundle. 

“I dare say she is; girls generally are,” said Wil- 
helmina, who was by no means a girl. 

“I say, Will!” broke out Celeste. 

“ Well!” 

“ There is @ letter for Valerie.” 

‘Sure enough! A foreign letter, too!” 

They all gathered curiously around, and looked at 
it. 

“We ought to send it down to her, I suppose,” 
said Celeste. 7 

“I wonder why? I guess she can wait for it.” 

** She has waited a good while.” 

“You don’t suppose it is from Gabriel Gerard!” 

“Ido, though. See how tine and thin the paper 
is; and what is that but a G-a—” 

Celeste clutched at the envelop. She was the 
}rettjest and the most spitefal. 

“Tyke care, girls,” said Mrs. Wundle; “ you’ll tear 
it. Wouldp’t it be romantic, now, if Gabriel should 
come back &nd marry Valgrie, after all? I do wonder 
you don’t make any such catch.” 

*‘ Mother, if you had wanted your girls to be at- 
tractive, you should have brought them up ditferent- 
ly,” said Wilhelmina, coolly. ‘Celeste, you are 
opening that letter.” 

“I didn’t open it. It came apart itself. *Twasn’t 
half sealed. We might read it, now, if we wanted to.” 

Three malicious, eager faces crowded together over 
an open letter, three busy, unscrupulous minds at 
work, 

“It-wouldn’t be any more hurt to read it than 
*twas to open it.” 

**T didn’t open it,” reiterated Celeste. 

“ Now ’tis open, we might as well know what’s in 
e.° 

With a quick, nervous band, Celeste slipped out 
the closely-written sheet. A sudden look of dismay 
darkened her face. The letter was in French, and 
the utmost effurts of the trio could only decipher the 
signature. 

It was with a very sour look that Miss Wilhelmina 
handed the letter to Valerie, the next day. 

“It aint everybody that has foreign letters,” she 





eee exasperated by Valerie's raiiant face. 


Valerie, in ber tidy dress, and with her sweet, bright i 


As the October days went un, the acute Wundles’ 


Valerie, in bel bagernenp, never noticed that the 
envelop had been tampered with; and indeed the 
injury had been very ingeniously repaired. Sbe 
went home with a dancing heait; such light in her 
eyes Mollie had not seen for many a day as when she 
opened the door of the working-room,. 

“Come in, dear,” said Mollie, for Valerie had 
stopped. Mollie was not alone. A woman sat in the 
arm-cbair near her—sat in a negligent attitude, and 
appeared to be indolently listening. But her face 
changed when Valerie opened the door. She started 
up, ber balf-clesed eyes opened widely. 

“ So this is your protege—the child of your adop- 
tion? Mon Dieu! what a very pretty girl she is!” 

Valerie stood in the doorway an instant, her letter 
still open in her hand, the wind-blown locks straying 
back from her white forehead, her red lips apart, her 
lucent eyes humid and soft. 

The woman who sat there glanced sharply at the 
letter, then turning to Mollie, said, simply: 

“ Has the demoiselle just received a letter from her 
lover? One would like to see the inside of it. Is it 
not tempting?” 

Mollie laughed. Valerie put up the letter with 
glowing checks, and came forward into the room. 
Then the stranger opened her portfolio and her 
ostensible business at the same time. It was some 
pretty, pretentious art, such as charlatans teach in 
our villages every day—so beautiful, so simple and so 
cheap! She had her specimens, her repertoire of 
artist jargon; and while she talked volubly, her 
sharp eyes went over Valerie with a scrutiny as em- 
barrassing as it was singular. : 

Mollie was delighted. She would have had her pet 
learn Sanscrit, if anybody had proposed to teach it in 
six easy lessons. She had given Valerie a very pret- 
ty smattering of accomplishments, thanks to the easy 
mode of acquisition which owes its origin to Yankee 
ingenuity. 

O, Valerie would learn. Yes, indeed. Such a 
chance was not to be lost. So Valerie sat down, in- 
differently pleased, stole shy glances at the hand- 
some woman befure her, aimired a beauty as singu- 
lar as it was striking, and listened. 

1t was a painfully romantic story that the lady 
told. Mollie cried in the pathetic parts, and élenched 
her hands at the tragic ones. And yet it was a very 
common story in its materials, though told with 
French fervor and emphasis, with a multitude of 
gestures, and a wonderful variety of inflection. 

The beautiful island of Martinique had been her 
home. She drew a touching picture of her delicious, 
girlish life in that picturesque Arcadia. But into 
the sweet seclusion the serpent stole, in the guise of 
a gallant lover, whose honeyd, deceitful words wooed 
and won her. But their married life proved iutoler- 
able, and at last he added desertion to his cruelty. 

Valerie rose suddenly and went out. The lady’s 
eyes followed her. 

“Ah, madame, beauty is a perilous gift!’ she said, 
with tender sadness. 

Mollie’s sympathies were deeply stirred. She in- 
vited the stranger to stay all night, as many nights 
as she chose. 

After a time, Valerie came back and completed 
her lesson. The afternoon wore to evening. The 
stranger retired early, pleading fatigue. When Va- 
lerie went up, at nine o’clock, a strong draught of 
air came out through the half-open door of the room 
where she slept. There were heavy thunder clouds 
‘in the west, the wind was blowing up freshly. Vale- 
rie pushed open the door, intending to goin and close 
the window. Half way across the room, she stopped 
suddenly. The lamp had been left burnirg on the 
mantel-piece, and the light flickered across the face 
cf the woman who lay there, lapped in soft sleep. It 
was a lovely picture. One hand pressed her glowing 
cheek, the long, curved lashes swept downwards, the 
scarlet lips were just apart. But it was not the love- 
liness of the picture that made Valerie stand there as 
if petritied, with that strange, stony look on her face. 

Another moment, and a word fell from the lips of 
the sleeper, softly upon the silence. 

**Gabriel! Gabriel!’ she said. 

Valerie’s face grew rigid. ‘She stared forward, 
blankly. 

* Dear Gabriel!’? murmured the red lips. 
low sob. ; 

Like one in a dream, Valerie turned to go out. A 
white paper rustled in her pathway; she stooped. 
and picked it up. The lamplight shone upon it, a 
familiar name caught her eye. In an instant, she 
had devoured its meaning. It was a certificate, 
signed by the Catholic priest of Martinique, attesting 
the marriage of Gabriel Gerard and Marie Antoinette 
Fontaine. 

One low cry, and Valerie sank to the floor, white 
and cold as death. A minute or two passed; then 
there was a slight stir on the bed, the dark head was 
cautiously lifted, and a stealthy glance shot from 
those bright eyes. A nfinute or two more, and Mad- 
ame Marie Antoinette Gerard rose noiselessly, re- 
sumed such of her apparel as she had put off, and 
glided away into the night. 

At daylight, that morning, Doctor Abner Kittredge 
was roused from sleep. He was just dreaming that 
he had slept the whole night through, and never 
been called up once. It was only a dream, of course, 
and the doctor got up extremely cross. His aspect, 
ashe put his red-flannel-nightcapped-head out of 
the window, was not, on the whole, benign. 

“You’re to come down to Miss Mollie Tarte’s at 
once,”’ said Socrates Gregory. 

“* Mollie Tarte’s!” growled the doctor, putting on 
his habiliments with clumsy haste. ‘ She’s a sensi- 
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up in the nights Heart disease? 
mother went that way!” 
skill was something miraculous, and whose memory 
was like the day of judgment, ran over in review all 
the Tarte family, for a generation or two back. He 
growled all the way to the red cottage; but when he 
had climbed the stairs, stood for an instant in the 
low chan ber, and looked into the girl’s wild face, a 
great change came over him. 

“ Mollie,” in a serious, kind voice, “ you go and 
call Mrs. Wundle, or Mrs. Gregory.” 

**I wont!’? sobbed Mollie. “I wont have them 
jeering at her—my poor lamb, my darling!” 

When the sun was a little higher, Miss Wilhelmina 
Wundle walked by the red cottage. Just opposite, 
she stood still and listened, It was an unmistakable 
sound, that cry whi@i appeals most pathetically to 
the tender heart of womanhood—the wail of a new- 
born babe. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 


There was her 





RESURRECTING. 


BY JOHN QUILL. 


THE doctor sat in his chair in front of the fire, in 
the bar-room of the Phenix Hotel, in Oldcastle, 
Delaware. The doctor was taking an adult’s duse of 
a tonic which an apothecary behind the counter had 
mixed for him, and he lay back in his chair, with bis 
feet elevated to the top of the fireplace, as if to get 
himself out of a dead perpendicular, and give the 
fluid a chance to go down more slowlv, so that he 
could get his money’s worth of enjoyment out of it. 

* { never told you,” said he, “about my resurrect- 
ing experience, did 1?” 

“No, he never had. Everybody knew about his 
exploits in putting people under ground, but no one 
had ever heard of his raising anybody. 

“ Well, you observe,” said he, “that I was at one 
time a medical student in a Philadelphia college. I 
don’t know why I ever became a medical student, 
for, mark you, [ never bore any particular grudge 
against the human race. I never wanted@ to thin out 
the population, you might say. But a man must 
have a profession, and doctoring, like suldiering, is 
legalized slaughter. There is no actual crime about 
it, you observe. 3 

“ Well, I got so, at last, that I was actually fond of 
the business. I knew all about my fellow men’s in- 
terior, and I fully recognized the fact that every man 
carries around with him about nine thousand parts, 
with just that many five-cornered Latin names. He 
is a fleshy embodiment of the dead languages, you 
may say. But this made no difference to me, mark 
you; I learned them all, and I was never happy un- 
less I was bleeding a man, or sawing off his leg, or 
cutting chunks out of him, you observe. 

“ But dissecting was my best hold. There was 
nothing I cared tor in this life, more than to get over 
some disinterred remains, with a chance to hack 
them up with a cross-cut saw. That, you may say, 
was the solace of my existence. 

“But once, by some unfortunate blunder, we ran 
out of subjects, and I agreed with two other tellows 
that it manifestly devolved on us to go on a body- 
snatching expedition, immediately. The path of 
duty, you may say, led directly to a graveyard. 

“ So we hired a back-driver to whom we disclosed 
our plans, and led him to believe that there would be 
large pecuniary results arising from his participation 
in the transaction, although, mark you, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that there was to be at least one 
dead-head passenger on the back trip. 

“At twelve o’clock that night, precisely, the hack 
drove up to the door, and we placed therein a chvice 
collection of spades, pick-axes and crowbars, to the 
astonishment of our landlady, who, after a brief con- 
versation with us in the entry, went to bed laboring 
under the somewhat erroneous imprersion that we 
were going up into Schuylkill county to dig a canal, 
you observe. 

‘The driver having stated that he was familiar 
with the route to the said burying-ground, and the 
night being so dark that the outside of the hack 
looked almost as white as snow, you may say, we 
gave no thought as to time, locality or space, but let 
the gentle Jehu follow his own sweet will and the 
railroad track. 

“After about an hour’s drive, the hack stopped, 
and we got out. Through the darkness we could see 
gravestones and monuments all around us, as thick 
as you please. We climbed over an iron railing, 
which struck me as being unusually low, you observe, 
for a cemetery, and then after carefully litting the 
tools into the graveyard, we felt around to see if we 
could find any fresh earth, which I knew must be 
very near where we were. 

“ Directly we got our hands on some that seemed 
to have been recently upturned, and upon examin- 
ation, the headstone was found to be entirely new. 

This, then, you may say, was the coveted spot. 

“We began digging. and were more than ever 
convinced that we had struck the right place. The 
soil was loose and gravelly, and gave way easily. 

Well, we dug, and dug, and dug. We dug for an 

hour, and excavated a hole, mark you, that would 

have served as a cellar for an ordinary four-story 

house; but we couldun’t find the body. But weknew 

it must be there, you observe, and so we renewed our 

effurts. 

« We dug for an hour and a half longer until I was 

so wet with perspiration, you may say, that you 

could have expressed about fuur gallons of aqua pura 

out of my shirt. 








And the doctor, whose | while, we came to water. 


* But we kept on digging, mark you, and after a 
It flowed in on us so fast, 
you observe, that L had an indistinct idea that we 
must have struck the point of a pickaxe through some 
stray street main or other, that was wandering around 
there by chance. But I bailed her cut while the 
others dug, not without some fears, mark you, that 
the next thing we struck might be vil. But stili we 
found no corpse. 

“Tt did seem singular, but perseverance was one 
of our strong points, and we had pretty much conclu- 
ded, you may say, that we were guing to resurrect 
those remains that night, or excavate the whole 
graveyard, if the shovels only held out; and so ve 
kept on digging. 

“TI suppose you’ve heard that there are subterra- 
nean fires in the centre of the earth, haven’t you? 
Well, mark you, as we dug down we became mo- 
mentarily conscious of an increase of temperature ; 
bht we paid no attention to it, you observe, for we 
must snatch that body or die. That, you may say, 
was fixed, even if we went clear through to China, 
and I am under the impression that we nearly did; 
for I distinctly remember hearing a few words in an 
unknown tongue, and I think I smelt a faint per- 
fume of tea. 

“But that’s neither here nor there. While we 
were digging, one of my companions went up into 
the graveyard to reconnoitre—to ascertain, you may 
say, whether there was any one prowling around, It 
was getting to be daylight very fast, and presently 
he came to the mouth of the hole, and with a sac- 
dened voice, hollered down: 

«Say, boys, I guess you might as well come up.’ 

“* What for?’ said we, ‘is anybody about?’ 

‘No,’ said he, ‘no, but I guess you’d better come 
up.’ And his voice fellas bespoke. ‘ Taint no ure 
digging there any longer; just come up and see if it 
is.’ 

* So we laid down the tools and went up to see if it 
was, you may say, and mark you, do you know that 
I came near fainting away when I got out? Yes sir; 
for amputate my Jeg and dese me with anti-bilious 
pills if we hadn’t been digging all night in a stone- 
cutter’s yard, and there wasn’t any cemetery within 
five miles of us! That’s so. There it was, an old 
marble yard, with all the bran new stony angels, and 
one thing and another laying round, and nary a 
sepulchre anywhere about, only a hole deep enough 
to make the fortune of an oil company, although 
there were no ‘indications,’ nut of the kind we 
wanted, anyway. Nobody had anything to say, for, 
mark yon, the occasion was too solemn and too seri- 
ous for language. And the hack-driver, you observe, 
was gone He had his fingers on his cash before he 
started out, and he had very likely been gone a week, 
you may say. f 

**So we walked home, and you know I never went 
resurrecting again, for I never seemed to have much 
luck, you observe. Thank you, 1’ll take mine cold, 
with sugar.” And the doctor heaved a sigh as the 
bar-tender took his tumbler and mixed him another 
dose of tonic. 





HOW WE GET SARDINES. 

Instead of employing nets, the French use bait for 
catching the millions of sardines which they annually 
take from the sea, and cure for the gratification of 
epicurean tastes. This makes the fishery a very ex- 
pensive one, more especially as they use only the roe 
of the codfish. On the shores of the North Sea, fish- 
eries have been established solely for the purpose of 
providing the eggs of the codfish as bait for the 
French sardine catchers. The roe costs fifty francs 
(£2) per barrel; each boat employed in the sardine 
fishery wiJl use about fifteen barrels every season, 
and, as there are about three thousand sardine boats 
on the coast of Brittany, the money paid for bait is 
enormous. The number of codfish killed to furnish 
the bait is immense. The capture and cure of the 
sardine isa great business in France, especially at 
Concarneau, where as many as thirteen thousand 
men are engaged in it, directly and indirectly. There 
are no statistics to show the number of sardines 
caught and cured, but it is wonderful. Besides the 
large quantity exported, as many as four million 
boxes are cured in oil for home consumption, while 
enormous quantities are sold fresh, and in tins and 
barrels. The curers buy from day to day what they 
want, and no more; they do not generally make 
contracts with boats, and only a few firms own boats. 
As soon as the fishermen come in with their fares, 
the sardines are put in train for cure by being be- 
headed, sorted into sizes and washed, which is mostly 
done by women, who earn about fourteen or sixteen 
shillings a week. The cure is begun by drying the 
fish in the open air, after which they are placed in 
great pans over furnaces and boiled in oil. Into this 
the fish are plunged, two rows deep, arranged on 
wire gratings. In this oil (the very finest olive) they 
remain for a brief period, till, in the judgment of the 
cook, they are done. Then they are placed to drip, 
the drippings being carefully saved, after which 
they are packed by women and girls into the little 
boxes in which they are sold. Again they are al- 
lowed to drip, by the boxes being sloped, and after 
that each box is filled with pure olive oi), The boxes 
are then hermetically sealed by soldering, and boiled 
in a steam chest. The debris of the sardines are sold 
for agricultural purpoxs, and a large quantity of oil 
is exuded during the cure, which is of considerable 
value. . 





The best penance we can do fur envying another’s 
merit is to endeavor to surpass it. 
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LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
NIXON'S HUT. 


Tne lad who held the letter between his thumb 
and finger, and whose light blue eyes, round, promi- 
nent and restless, were engaged in taking a stealthy 
survey of Lord Ulswater’s personal appearance, was 
not a favorable specimen of the British peasant. He 
was no chubby, honest-faced youngster, with a 
wholesome pink skin, and a candid look, such as 
may be seen any day in agricultural England, and 
whom it is easy to imagine in the Roman slave-mar- 
ket, with a benevolent pope pinching their ears as he 
utters the venerable pun: Non Angli, sed Angeli;” 
for those round-faced, ruddy scions of the old English 
stock really do present no slight resemblance to the 
rosy cherubs whose heads, and wings, and plump 
torsoes we admire, as they flutter, smilingly, on paint- 
ed canvas and frescoed ceiling. 

The messenger in question differed from these as a 
gaunt Irish pig, limbed like a greyhound and fanged 
like a wolf, differs from the indolent porker, small- 
boned and obese, that wins gold medals at Islington. 
A lank, rawboned stripling was he as he stood there 
in his ragged smock-frock; a white felt hat, low- 
crowned, and with a narrow brim turning upwards, 
resting on his head. It was just such a hat as a comic 
countryman wears upon the stage; but it was old 
and damaged, and had a streak of blood and matted 
hare’s fur upon it, that no keeper could have seen 
without emotion. From under the upturned brim of 
this hat, there fell a quantity of neglected hair, of a 
white flaxen tint, that matched perfectly with the 
freckled face, the high cheek-bones, and the protu- 
berant blue eyes of this rustic Ganymede. Lord Uls- 
water looked to his servant for an explanation. 

“Sorry if I’ve done wrong, my lord, I’m sure,” 
said the groom, ‘“ This boy came a quarter of a hour 
ago with aletter, he said he was told not to give it 
into no one’s hands except your lordship’s own. He 
stood me out, it was on business of consequence, and 
80 I made so bold as to bring him out to you, my lord. 
They’re a bad lot, them Nixons, in a general way, 
and I knowed him for a Nixon directly he put his 
ugly face inside the stable yard,” continued the 
groom, who was a local groom, born and bred in the 
district, and who knew its inhabitants pretty well by 
sight and by repute. ; 

“ You did right, Masters,” said Lord Ulswater. “I 
think the boy must be a Nixon, as you say. Is that 
your name my lad?” he added. 

“ My name is Kit Nixon,” said the youth, sheepish 
and yet saucy. ‘“ I ben’t ashamed of it, and so I tell 
you, Tom Masters. We're as good as you, we Nixoris. 
We're all there, we are, whatever you may say; and 
if my dad and Uncle Simon warn’t in trouble, you 
dursn’t—” 

“ Hold your tongue, my young friend,” said Lord 
Ulswater, rather amused than displeased by the boy’s 
petulance. ‘‘ Who wrote that letter?” 

“IT dunnow,” replied the stripling, suddenly di- 
vesting his treckled face of every sign of intelligence, 
and confronting the inquirer with absolute stolidity ; 
“ T dunnow he.” 

** Do you know, you limb, you’re a-talking to my 
lord, and he be a justice 0’ the peace, too?” cried the 
groom, quite scandalized, and then touched his hat 
again, and “ begged pardon, my lord.” 

- “I know,” said the boy, turning savagely on his 
monitor—‘I know, Tom Masters, for all your fine 
livery, and your boots and spurs, Uncle Simon drash- 
ed ye, like asack o’ wheat, he did, at Lushington 
Fair; and I’ll drash ye, too, for a sovereign a side, 
when I’m a year or two older.” 

The noble owner of St. Pagans laughed gently. 
This little by-play of comedy was a relief to his gloomy 
thoughts. He motioned tothe groom to be silent, 
and took the letter from the boy, who resigned it 
unwillingly. 

You be the gentleman sure?” said Kit Nixon. 

Lord Ulswater opened the letter, and almost as 
soon as his eyes lit upon the writing, a great change 
came over him, and his face blanched as if the Gor- 
gon’s glare were turning his face to marble. “ Sad- 
dle a horse,” he said, hastily; ‘‘ the gray, Firefly, will 
do for to-day. Briug the horse round to me here; 
and make no fuss about this, Masters, either in the 
stables or in the servants’ hall; you understand?” 
And Lord Ulswater looked fixedly in the man’s face. 

Masters the groom looked as intelligent as he could. 
“ Yes, my lord,” was all he said, but he had an air 
of great importance as he ran around to the yard. 
‘* Take off gray Firefly’s clothing, will ye, you, Sim- 
cox,” he cried toa helper. ‘‘ Just give him a rub 
down while I get the saddle and bridle from the har- 
ness-room, and turn him round in the stall, and un- 
buckle them coupling reins, and get the halter off. 
Look sharp!” ‘ 

“ My lord’s in a hurry, seemingly,” said Simcox, as 

the girths were drawn. 

“* What’s that to you? Don’t you go jawing about 
it, I advise you, my man,’’ snapped Masters in reply. 

It was not the best way of obeying his lord’s in- 
junction, certainly, but he had gray Firefly saddled 

in the twinkling of an eye, and brought him round 

to the cliff-path, where Lord Ulswater stood, with 
the letter crumpled in his hand. 

“You must show me the way; I shall not ride 
fast,” said Lord Ulswater, as he mounted. 

Kit Nixon, who was the person addressed, nodded 


and grinned. ‘All right, governor,” said this ir- 
reverent young person, to whom social decorum was 
as nothing; and as the rider headed his horse to- 
wards the spreading downs, the strange fvot-page 
ambled beside his rein, sending back a gesture of 
defiance by way of farewell to Masters. 

“ Darned young gallowsbird; he’ll come to no 
good!” muttered the groom, gazing after him. 

Firefly was a sixteen-hands high horse, and a fast 
walker; but Kit Nixon, ata shan bling jerky pace, 
kept well up with him all across the elastic turf, that 
spread fur a mile or sv, unbroken, over the downs, 
running inland. Presently, a gate appeared, guard- 
ing the entrance of a narrow lane, and henceforth 
the way lay betw hedgerows, past small woods, 
and among lonely hills, the sides of which bore a 
short herbage, nibbled by little flocks of sheep. Only 
once or twice was a carter, trudging beside his team 
of two sturdy farm-nags, harnessed tandem-fashion, 
and drawing a load of quicklime from the kiln, passed 
upon the solitary road. But rough and uneven as 
was the track, the guide showed no sign of distress. 
Trot, if you like!” he said once, as he jerked along; 
and as Lord Ulswater did not press his horse into a 
faster pace, Kit Nixon merely gave a shrill whistle, 
to prove that he had breath to spare, and hurled a 
stone now and then at the rabbits that sat sunning 
themeelves at the entrance of their burrows. 

“ We live on Clackey Common,” Mr. Christopher 
Nixon had said; and as Clackley, corrupted into 
Clackey in local parlance, was one of those out-of- 
the-way nooks which exist in every district, and 
which few but the compilers of ordnance maps ever 
heard of, the lad’s guidance among the lanes was not 
the work of surplusage. As Lord Ulswater rode 
quietly along, with that ill-written letter in his 
breast-pocket, he found that his thoughts, vagrant 
as it is in the nature of thoughts to be, strayed into 
the probable future of the impudent young fellow 
running beside his stirrup. 

As Professor Owen builds up a Dinornis out of a 
few dry bones of the dead and gone wingless bird, so 
had Lord Ulswater the power to construct a toler- 
ably correct mental picture of Kit Nixon from the 
data before him. He could see the family--there are 
such everywhere—under a ceaseless stigma, shunned, 
suspected, getting a livelihood, as Esau got one, by 
the strong hand. All countries contain such civilized 
savages, plying a dubious industry on the borders of 
society, snatching and snarling for crumbs like the 
wild dogs at the gate of Dives. He had some recol- 
lection of a Nixon sentenced to penal servitude for 
horse-stealing, and of another hanged (but that was 
in John Carnac’s nursery-days, and he had heard 
the servants prattle of the thing) for stealing sheep. 

What would become of this creature whose most 
innocent employment was to help in netting a covey 
of partridges, who only worked once a year at hop- 
picking, and whose father and uncle were in jail for 
the twentieth time, perhaps? Would he take a 
shilling from Sergeant Kite, and be moulded into a 
smart soldier? That was one chance, and emigra- 
tion was another; but beyond that there lay a vista 
of nothing but bridewells and model prisons, with 
perhaps a halter at the end. 

Wondering at himself for thinking of these topics, 
Lord Ulswater did think of them, eyeing the ugly 
lad in the ragged smock-frock with something that 
was not far removed from genuine pity. John Car- 
nac had never been a philanthropist, save in the 
sense that every man of intelligence and education, 
and who is but moderately selfish, is one. He would 
have preferred that vice and crime, and want and 
ignorance, and all the brood of sin and suffering, 
should become extinct. He knew that the world 
would be a much more comfortable place of abode if 
every fellow-creature in it were sober, and good, and 
honest, taught and washed, lodged and fed, in ac- 
cordance with the maxims of health and morality. 
He had rather have seen a happy, smiling world of 
good-will and mutual kindliness, than the fierce el- 
bowing and trampling down of the weak and stupid, 
which goes on throughout the eddies, and ebbs, and 
flows of the battle of life. But not if he was to pay 
for it; not if he were to lose one private advantage 
or enjoyment incompatible with the general good. 
Sooner than that, he could look with serene indiffer- 
ence upon the strife and sorrow of the masses blun- 
dering blindly on upon their devious path. 

But it is easier to hear with equanimity of armies. 
mown down and cities blazing at the convenient dis- 
tance of some hundred leagues or more, than to bear 
the sight of a single corpse lying by the roadside, or 
of one cottage in flames. Kit Nixon, as a member of 
the dangerous classes, was no more interesting than 
is any unknown unit of the slain upon a far-off field 
of combat. It was good to learn from the blue-books 
that there were supposed, on the strength of authen- 
tic returns, to be so many th ds and hundred 
of them, showing a diminution or increase of so many 
per cent since a previous year, and to hope that the 
tribe might one day become a thing of the past, im- 
proved out of the country. But here was Kit, no 
impersonal fraction of an arithmetical average, but a 
live human being, capable of feeling joy and woe, 
pain and pleasure, and with as much at stake in the 
great problems of existence as if he had been H. R. 

H. Prince Christopher, and no mere rustic thief. 

Lord Ulswater made more than one effort to draw 
the youth out, to induce him to talk freely, but all 
his skill failed. The boy looked cunningly up at him, 
and then ensconsed himself behind that shield of im- 
penetrable stolidity that a modern Corydon, in no 
matter what part of Europe, can always oppose to 








questioning. A country lad is not less suspicious of 
the intentions of other people, than is the sharper, 
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town reared boy—perhaps more 80; and in Kil’s case, 
the unwillingness to be communicative was stronger 
than with plain ploughboys who came of unfelonious 
families. The world was not Kit’s friend ; the world’s 
law was to him an abomiration of desolation. Talk 
confidently to a fine gentleman, who was one of her 
majesty’s justices of the peace, and who owned land 
and preserved game—the thing was absurd! A High- 
land cateran might as well have been expected to 
boast of his exploits to the sheriff of Selkirkshire, or 
Brum to exchang ismatic confidences with the 
master of the mint. Young Nixon proved to resem- 
ble Canning’s knife-grinder ; he had no story to tell, 
or else he would not tell it. 

“This be Clackey Common!” remarked the lad, 
swinging open a gate that opened from the end of 
the last lane upon a wide open waste, too wet to be 
easily reclaimed by any draining- works by which the 
peaty soil would ever return an equivalent, and 
which was rushy and reedy, and heathy and broom- 
tufted, and full of black, shallow pools, over which 
the water-hen flew like a dusky ball of feathers to- 
wards her flat nest among the sedges. ‘This be 
Clackey Common! Nice place, ben’t it?” added the 
stripling, grinning with native impudence as he saw 
the expression of disgust that crossed Lord Ulswa- 
ter’s face on catching sight of this aguish wilderness, 
As Kit spoke, he winced away from the horse's side, 
as if expecting a blow in return for his effruntery; 
but something kindly in Lord Ulswater’s grave, 
handsome face encouraged him to venture back with- 
in reach. 

“You be a gentleman!” he said, critically, and 
with an air of an authority on such suljects; “not 
like Farmer Titterton down to Splashley there, the 
stuck-up Jackadandy—they calls un Squire Titter- 
ton; but 1 knows better, for all he wears a red coat 
out with fox-hounds—he licked me with his gig-whip; 
you may see the cut across my face here yet, just be- 
cause I hallooed after him, Stowe market-day. You 
must mind how you ride here. Keep behind me. 
It’s as wet as can be.” 

And, indeed, Lord Ulswater found that his horse’s 
feet sunk into the soft, miry earth at every step, un- 
less he kept strictly to the narrow path, full of stones, 
up which his young guide pushed at a brisk pace. 

The path lay up hill after a time, and presently 
the many-colored roof of a queer, untidy edifice, low 
and long, became visible. ‘‘ Yon be our house, Nix- 
on’s Hut they call it,” said the boy, half proudly, 
half with shy surliness. ‘ Father built it, when the 
tell-tale sneak of a bailiff got him turned out of bis 
cottage up to Tinling street, tive mile away. I say,” 
added young Kit, sidlivg up to pat the neck of the 
gray horse, “if you’re going to give I something to 
drink your health let us have it afore we get there, 
else Brother Roger’ll grab it. Whoop! hurra!” cried 
the young savage, a moment later, as he made haste 
to conceal the two half-crowns which Lord Ulswater \ 
tossed to him; and with glistening eyes and elated 
spirits, he went running actively on in front. 

Nixon’s Hut became more distinctly apparent, 
with its turfen walls and low-pitched roof, halfof 
turf and half of thatch, overgrown with moss and 
house-leek, and every parasitic plant that can cling 
to rotting straw. ‘There were but two windows, 
very small, and glazed with green bull’s-eye glass, 
but the door stood open. Christopher ran in, and 
soon ran out again. ‘“ Brother Roger’s dead drunk,” 
he said, cheerfully; ‘‘and mother and the children 
be out, a-gleaning or something. But the cove’s in— 
he what wrote—and here he comes.” 

And in very truth, shading his eyes with his hand, 
as if the daylight dazzled him, forth from the hut 
came, approaching Lord Ulswater in the doubtful, 
fawning way in which a dog in disgrace approaches 
his master, the sturdy figure of Bendigo Bill. 








CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CONFESSION, 


BENDIGO BILL came cringing out, with quite a 
new sort of awkwardness in his gait and air, as he 
approached his patron. So might some gross, igno- 
ble demon humbly draw near to do homage at the 
steps of the burning throne of Milton’s arch-fiend. 
‘*I—I meant to do for the best, my lord;” he growled 
these words rather than spoke them; and then the 
frown that he saw more in Lord Ulswater’s eyes 
than on that broad white brow that it was so hard to 
ruffle, froze him into silence. Lord Ulswater wheeled 
gray Firefly round, “ Follow!” he said, in the deep- 
est tone of his deep voice; and then, with the ex- 
bushranger trudging meekly at the heels of his horse, 
he rode to the highest part of the hilly ground, just 
outside the boundary of the Nixon domain. Here he 
drew rein, and waited for Bendigo Bill to come up to 
his side. 

The place was one fairly well suited for a private 
conversation. There was a broad space from which 
the broom and heather had been cleared away, and 
where not a bush remained to shelter eavesdroppers. 
On three sides stretched the drear expanse of Clack- 
ley Moor or Common, and on the fuurth lay the two 
fields and the patch of garden-ground that the squat- 
ter had fenced in, unreproved, when first he built his 
wigwam in that wild corner of the earth. Clackley 
was either no common except by name, or it was a 


common whereof the commoners had lost their rights : 


by disuse, probably the latter, for the district is one of 


those south of England tracts of country whereof the | 
population less:ns every decade in favor of northern | 
hives of industry. Not @ much as a flock of geese or ’ 


a stray dunkey cropped the little gra's that straggled 
here and there among weeds ani reeds. The manor 








was in Chancery, and the receiver of that high court 
contented himself with drawing rents from solvent 
tenants. The Nixons were ina fair way to gaina 
freehold by sheer lapse of time. 

But it was not a thriving freehold. The garden 
was as the garden of the sluggard, choked with rank 
growth of groundsel and nettles, and there were 
more poppies, and docks, and wild vetches amcung 
the spareoats and the few potatoes, than good hus- 
bandry allows. 1t was bad, wet land, and it was 
lazily tilled, more as an ostensible means of living 
than arealone. The only cheerful thing about the 
enclosure was the gorse hedge, gay with gold Lloom, 
that run round the lower part of it. A place of bal 
repute with the county police was Nixon’s Hut; not 
a constable in the shire would have cared to visit it 
alone, 

“How came you here?” asked Lord Ulswater, 
sternly, of Bendigo Bill. 

“IT knowed the Nixons long ago, so please you, my 
lord,” said the man, meekly; “I’ve been a pal of 


Long Nixon, that took to the bush, in Australia, and 


was shot—” 

“So you camo here for shelter, after the—what 
shall I call it—the little affair of the other day?” in- 
terrupted his patron, with a sneer that distorted his 
handsome mouth into an expression that was ab- 
solutely fiendish. 

“Yes, my lord!” was the downcast answer, and 
Bendigo Bill’s eyes sought the grouid. 

“You have done wrong,” said Lord Ulswater, 
severely; ‘‘ you have gone beyond your instructions, 
and have brought that bull-neck of yours within the 
compass of a halter. I ordered you to watch the 
man, not to mur—” 

“Stop, my lord; don’t say it,” hastily implored 
Bendigo Bill, interrupting his patron for perhaps the 
first time since their acquaintance had begun. “I 
thought to please you by—by—” He passed the 
sleeve of his fustiaf®coat once or twice across his dry 
lips, and took a long breath, and then looked down 
again, evidently waiting for his employer to speak. 
But he waited in vain. Not asound reached his ears 
but the jingling of gray Firefly’s bridle as the horse 
tossed his head, impatient to be gone, and the par- 
ing of gray Firefly’s ironshod forefoot upon the pe: ty 
soil, and the surly hum of a laden bee winging its 
way home. 

Two minutes—three—five! How slowly and pain- 
fally they went. The ex-bushranger bore them as 
he would have borne the rack, with obstinate en- 
durance at first, then with a smothered execration, 
and at last with an actual groan. He looked up. 
The rattling of the curb-chain had ceared, and horse 
and rider, motionless, towered above him like an 
equestrian statue. There was something irritating, 
and at the same time awe-inspiring, in that stern 
repose. The horseman’s features, noble and calm, 
and very pale, paler by far than Bendigo Bill remem- 
bered to have seen them, were as inflexible as iron 
now. The blue eyes were cold and steady as the eyes 
of a stone saint on a Gothic tomb—not a muscle 
moved. Lord Ulswater, deep in his dark thought- 
fulness, was as still and impassive as if he had been 
entranced or spell-bound. 

“ My lord!” broke out Berdigo Bill, in sheer des- 
peration. He advanced a step, and lai! his hand, 
hesitatingly, on the gray horse's silken mane—‘‘ my 
lord!” 

Lord Ulswater started like one suddenly aroused 
from sleep, and in’ a moment he shook off the im- 
perious thoughts that beset him, and was the same 
cool, courageous gentleman that his ruffianly acolyte 
had ever known him. “I repeat it; you have done 
wrong,” he said, fixing his piercing gaze’ on Bendigo 
Bill; “ but spilled blood, like spilled milk, cannot be 
atoned for by empty words. I don’t ask you why you 
did it; but I do tell you, that you have brought your- 
self to the very edge of the drop at Debtors’ Door at 
Newgate Jail, and that you have so bungled the 
busi as to implicate me as an accessory after the 
fact, to use the technical phrase. How dared you 
send that young ragamuffin to St. Pagans? Do you 
not know that your scrawl of a letter ran every risk 
of being fingered and peeped at in the servants’ 
hall, before it reached the hands it was meant for? 
And do you suppose that Z should pardon you the 
disgrace of a public trial, into which I should be 
dragged by your blundering act?” 

Bendigo Bill gave a growl like that of a faithful 
dog unjustly blamed. “ You know I’d pot split; you 
know I’d swing first!” hg said, reproach in his eyes 
and tone, looking up at the hard, handsome face of 
his master. 

* “T know this,” answered Lord Ulswater with an 
accent of such perfect conviction that it chilled the 
stout heart of the man who heard it; “‘ you are cer- 
tain to give a holiday to the London mob. I hear the 
hammers, even now, of the workmen putting up the 
scaffold, and the hoarse roar of the great crowd that 
blocks the streets around the grim prison-walls in 
the gray of early morning. I hear the bell of St. 
Sepulchre’s toll for the death of a man alive as yet, 
strong, healthy, likely to last these forty years, if it 
were not that all the thousands of sightseers below 
had come expressly to see him strangled to death be- 
fore their eyes. And I see you, William Huller, led 
out, with pinioned arms, upon the drop, and you 
shudder as you feel the hangman’s fingers fumbling 
with the cold cord around your neck, and you do not 
look as bold as when my Lord Judge put on the 
black cap, and you heard your sentence, and boasted 
you would die game. One look down at the street 
that seems paved with faces looking up at you, all at 
you, an! then they draw the white cap over your 
eyes—” 
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Be quiet, curse you!” exclaimed Bendig 
irrepressible mental anguish, as the he 
beaded fast upon his forehead. “I can’t bk 
Are you a man, I wonder, or the devil ) 
This ruffian was not more imaginative than : 
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execution, he would very probably have 
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like drops of molten lead, giving pain most e 
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have been. 

Lord Ulewater watched the working of ° 
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with a good deal of amusement. He wait: ‘ 
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Presently, Bendigo Bill began to shuffle aw' 
with his heavy feet, and to cast sidelong g! 
his patron. ‘1 beg your lordship’s pardon,”’ ' 
sheepishly. 

Lord Ulswater reined his horse round, anc: 
his stirrups to look over the hedge and wal! 
stones. No untoward listener was near. 
save you from this—I alone,” he said, impr: 

7 and Bendigo Bill looked uneasy still, but so: 
began to glimmer in his eyes. 

“T never killed a white man before—not 
man,” repeated he, with great emphasis 
qualification—“ except in a stand-up fight 
wouldn’t have hurt him, not beyond chokin, 
down, and leaving him to come to by degr: 
hadn’t turned and faced me, and known me 
hold.” And then it all came out, given wil’: 
force and minuteness of detail, the story of t) - 
How Bendigo Bill, eager to gain possessio: 
documents which he had heard Mr. Marsh 
in his first interview with Loys, had gone ea ~ 
inambush among the piles of timber by t! 
side, meaning to put bis garrotter’s craft {) 
tion for the purpose of depriving the surgeo: 
papers, the importance of which he proba! 
exaggerated. He had armed himself with a 
ous weapon, but he protested, with all the « 
a self-deceiver, that he did not mean to use — 
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capture. But Mr. Marsh had not prove 
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had known him at once, and had called bi 
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we had a goodish tussle; but I got the best « 
to stop his hallooing out for help, I~I—buat 
hard, sir.” And the roffian showed a ha’ 
scar upon his own cheek, close to the u 
‘He got the crow from me one-twentieth | 





minute, and I wrested it back again,” he ex ~ 

The other details of the homicide were 

brief. He had searched the pockets, had t 
papers that he sought, and had possessed hi 
the dead man’s watch, in order, if possible, ° 

| the police on a false scent. But some n 
alarmed him, and he had made haste to t 

? body into the river, and had seen it swept » 

sucked down by the current. He had then: 
escape, had washed away, at the foot of a st 
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recent deed as were on his hands and clo 
had tied up his bleeding face in bis red hanu* 
Then he hal proceeded to the railway t 
hoping to catch the late mail-train, and 
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to start on professional business by that ver 
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was agitated and restless, and that there v 
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But even detectives are but men, and it 
likely that the sergeant should ran the « 
losing @ large reward merely that he mig ~ 

Bendigo Bill, as a reputed thief, to the near. 
station. 

“Mind you, though, Bill, my man,” t) 
had said, with lifted forefinger wagging 
before the ex-convict’s eyes, “if there’s an 
job gets known of to-night in town, I shal) 
liberty of asking a few questions about ho: 
spent your time. That's all.” 

Bendigo Bill, crestfallen, slank out of th: 
Travel with Sergeant Sharpe, after that 
and perbaps be locked up on suspicion 
country prison, as @ rogue and vagabond we 
to the police, until the murder should be t 
Ran the risk of being stored away in the 
justice, as it were, like some dainty that wo 
better for the keeping! The man would as + 
gone, knowingly, into a lion’s den. He 
taken his ticket fur Sheliton, nor bad he le 
name of the place whither he was bound. 17 
some comfort in that. He might walk the 
The enemy would be less likely to pursue }. 
along the old highroad. He Jost no time { 
this project into execution. Before the p 
broke, he was miles from London, setting 
resolutely seaward, and tramping sturdily 
the dusty common way. 
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ss Be quiet, ¢ curse 10 you!” enciaimed Bendigo Bill in 
irrepressible mental anguish, as the heat-drops 
beaded fast upon his forehead. “ I can’t bear that. 
Are you a man, I wonder, or the devil himself?” 
This ruffian was not more imaginative than are must 
of his class. He lived in the present, and gave little 
heed to the future. Had he been actually left for 
execution, he would very probably have eaten a 
hearty supper, and slept a refreshing sleep on the eve 
of his doomday, and then gone out like an ox to the 
shambles, staring, half-stupid, and half-ferocious, at 
the preparations for thrusting him out of this world. 
But Lord Ulswater’s words, very slowly and forcibly 
uttered, very carefully chosen, had sunk into his ears 
like drops of molten lead, giving pain most exquisite, 
and tracing a ghastly picture, that was perhaps more 
dreadful to the ex-bushranger than the reality would 
have been. 

Lord Ulswater watched the working of his un- 
tutored friend’s scarred and weather-beaten face 
with a good deal of amusement. He waited quite 
contentedly till the man’s mood should change. 
Presently, Bendigo Bill began to shuffle awkwardly 
with his heavy feet, and to cast sidelong glances at 
his patron. ‘1 beg your lotdship’s pardon,” he said, 
sheepishly. 

Lord Ulswater reined his horse round, and rose in 
his stirrups to look over the hedge and wall of loose 
stones. No untoward listener was near. “I can 
save you from this--I alone,” he said, impressively, 
and Bendigo Bill looked uneasy still, but some hope 
began to glimmer in his eyes. 

“T never killed a white man before—not a white 
man,” repeated he, with great emphasis on the 
qualification—“ except in a stand-up fight. AndI 
wouldn’t have hurt him, not beyond choking of him 
down, and leaving him to come to by degrees, if he 
hadn’t turned and faced me, and known me as I laid 
hold.” And then it all came out, given with savage 
force and minuteness of detail, the story of the crime. 
How Bendigo Bill, eager to gain possession of the 
documents which he had heard Mr. Marsh mention 
in his first interview with Loys, had gone early to lie 
in ambush among the piles of timber by the river- 
side, meaning to put his garrotter’s craft in requisi- 
tion for the purpose of depriving the surgeon of these 
papers, the importance of which he probably much 
exaggerated. He had armed himself with a murder- 
ous weapon, but he protested, with all the energy of 
a self-deceiver, that he did not mean to use the steel 
crowbar, except in defending himself if in peril of 
capture. But Mr. Marsh had not proved an un- 
resisting victim. He had turned on Bendigo Bill, 
had known him at once, and had called him by his 
name. ‘TI hit him then,” Bill confessed—‘‘I hit him 
with the ripping-chisel, and he closed with me, and 
we had a goodish tussle; but I got the best of it, and, 
to stop his hallooing out for help, I—I—but he died 
hard, sir.’ And the ruffian showed a half-healed 
scar upon his own cheek, close to the upper lip. 
‘He got the crow from me one-twentieth part of a 
minute, and I wrested it back again,” he explained. 

The other details of the homicide were few and 
brief. He had searched the pockets, had taken the 
papers that he sought, and had possessed himself of 
the dead man’s watch, in order, if possible, to throw 
the police on a false scent. But some noise had 
alarmed him, and he had made haste to throw the 
body into the river, and had seen it swept away and 
sucked down by the current. He had then made his 
escape, had washed away, at the foot of a stone stair 
leading down to a landing: stage, such stains from the 
recent deed as were on his hands and clothes, and 
had tied up his bleeding face in bis red handkerchief. 
Then he havi proceeded to the railway terminus, 
hoping to catch the late mail-train, and to reach 
Shellton during the dark hours. 

But at the terminus, Mr. William Huller’s evil 
g-nius had led him into the presence of a detective 
officer, who was waiting there, cunningly disguised, 
to start on professional business by that very train to 
another town lying on a fork or branch of the Shell- 
ton line. This officer, who knew Bendigo Bill per- 
fectly well, had also seen at a glance that the man 
was agitated and restless, and that there were good 
grounds for crediting him with some recent mischief. 
But even detectives are but’ men, and it was not 
likely that the sergeant should run the chance of 
losing a large reward merely that he might escort 
Bendigo Bill, as a reputed thief, to the nearest police 
station. 

‘Mind you, though, Bill, my man,” the officer 
had said, with lifted forefinger wagging minatory 
before the ex-convict’s eyes, ‘if there’s any special 
job gets known of to-night in town, I shall take the 
liberty of asking a few questions about how you’ve 
spent your time. That’s all.” 

Bendigo Bill, crestfallen, slank out of the station. 
Travel with Sergeant Sharpe, after that warning, 





and perhaps be locked up on suspicion in some 
country prison, as a rogue and vagabond well-known 
to the police, until the murder should be town talk! | 
Run the risk of being stored away in the larder of : 
justice, as it were, like some dainty that would be the | 
better for the keeping! The man would as soon have 
gone, knowingly, into a lion’s den. He had not ' 
taken his ticket fur Sheliton, nor had he let slip the 
name of the place whither he was bound. There was 
some comfort in that. He might walk the distance. 
The enemy would be less likely to pursue him thus, 
along the old highroad. He Jost no time in putting 
this project into execution: Before the pale dawn 
broke, he was miles from London, setting his face 
resolutely seaward, and tramping sturdily on along 
the dusty common way. ' 
showed, at this pinch, some of the instinctive 





' me first,” said Lord Ulswater. 


cunning of the lower ‘animals. “His point was St. 

Pagans or its neighborhood, as that of a hunted fox 
is the well-known earth, far-off on Some gorse-topped 
hill, where the fir-spinny stands out blackly against 
the pearl-gray winter sky. But as the fox doubles 
and twists, and tries all the resources of his silvan 
skill to give the hounds the slip, so did Bendigo Bill 
strive hard to blind the trail. Turning off the main 
road, he either slept away the hot day in taps of vil- 
lage inns, or plodded along the loneliest lanes, taking 
short-cuts over field and common, and only return- 
ed to the highway when night was come to screen 
and befriend him. Always, however, he was stead- 
fast to his purpose. Lord Ulswater was his patron 
and employer; Lord Ulswater could, and doubtless 
would, get him off scot-free. His great aim was to 
reach St. Pagans before he should be arrested and 
cut off from communicating with his master. 

The body must have been found long since, he 
told himself, as he made his devious way towards the 
coast. Before he reached the end of his journey, he 
knew that his conjecture had been proved a true one. 
It was in a noisy public-house in a market-town, on 
the day of a horse-fair, that he read the account of 
how and where the corpse bad been discovered. He 
read the paragraph in the column of accidents and 
offences of the county paper, yet wet from the press, 
on that the day of its publication. The country 
editor had extracted that paragraph from the Lon- 
don journals at the last moment, and when the Fly- 
ing Horse received the copy of the local Gazette, the 
barman gave the first offer of its perusal to the stout- 
built navvy, tramping from London in search of 
work, because he was sober in the midst of a crowd 
of drunken, bawling horse-chanters; and thus Ben- 
digo Bill came to read the printed announcement of 
his own crime. 

He was poring over it still, with a dull, fearful 
curiosity, when he felt a touch upon his arm, and 
looking up, recognized a face that he had not seen 
for many a day—the face of Kit Nixon’s big brother, 
a strapping young man in velveteen, with a cart- 
whip in his hand. 

“Why, Bill Huller?” said the big brother of Kit 
Nixon. “ What’s up now?” 

Bendigo Bill knew this Nixon right well, and all 
the Nixons, save young Kit and the juveniles of the 
family. He had robbed hards and h ts in 
company with Simon, this lad’s uncle, now in jail; 
and had been a comrade of another of the tribe, Long 
Nixon the bushranger, shot, after the manner of 
bushrangers, by a trodper of the Australian mounted 
police. The Nixonin velveteen was of a younger 
generation; but he, too, had co-operated with Ben- 
digo Bill in the matter of hocussing a hop-grower 
fresh from the Borough Market, with his canvas-bag 
of sovereigns in his pocket. The two associates in 
this bygone enterprise met in friendly fashion. 

Then it was that Bendigo Bill first bethought him 
of Nixon’s Hut, and how he might lie snugly there 
concealed, instead of venturing into Shellton. The 
lawless family dwelling on Clackley Common would 
not, he knew, betray him. Enmity to all constables, 
sessions, assizes, and legal persons and paraphernalia 
was a tradition with them, and almost a passion, 
and so he felt no fear. 

The scheme was soon broached; but Bendigo Bill 
was careful to drop no hint of anything worse than 
robbery with violence as the cause of his desire to 
“keep dark ” fora while. The Nixons were not very 
scrupulous, but they might have felt some repug- 
nance to willful assassination. Policemen and game- 
keepers were, no doubt, natural enemies of the human 
race, to exterminate whom was excusable, if not 
meritorious; but the cold-blooded killing of a person 
not belonging to these objectionable classes, would 
have probably shocked them not alittle. As a gar- 
rotter in difficulties, yet with sufficient cash to stand 
treat liberally, the fugitive was more than welcome. 
He had been for two or three days a guest at Nixon’s 
Hut, and his spirits were beginning to flag by day, 
and his sleep by night to be troubled with grisly 
dreams. 

“Do help me to get out o’ this, my lord,” the fel- 
low pleaded, as he luded his tale; and as he 
spoke, he produced the papers taken from the person 
of the unfortunate Shellton doctor; “do give me a 
lift, or { shall get the horrors. I’ve seen chaps so, 
that had something on their minds, at the diggings.” 

Lord Ulswater tovuk the papers; he looked them 
over, almost carelessly, and placed them in his 
pocket. “ Worth having, but not at such a price!” 
he said, with his cold smile. Then he smiled again, 
more cordially, and bis voice was more gentle than 
before, as he said, “I will give you a lift, as you call 
it, Bill—a lift that will set youon your feet_again, 
free from all apprehensions of a near acquaintance 
with Mr. Calcraft. Your talents have not scope, it 
seems, in this old-fashioned country; California, now, 
with three or four hundred pounds to start you in 
life—” 

“The very thing, my lord!” cried the man, bright- 
ening up at once. ‘If your lordship only would.” 

“And J will. But you have a service to render 
“Do not trouble 
yourself to speak. Isee by your face that you would 
do much to begin life afresh in an untried country. 
I cannot tell you yet whatis the service that I re- 
quire. Keep still, and keep sober. In a day, or two, 
or three, you shall see me here again; and I promise 
you that within a week or two, you shall be at sea, 
clear of England. Enough! you must have patience.” 
And shaking off the ruffian’s grasp from his bridle, 
Lord Ulswater turned his horse, and rode leisurely 
back to St. Pagans. 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications ‘fren 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


BANNER PRESENTATION AT ASHLAND. 
An association of ladies, consisting of the wives, 

daughters and friends of the Masonic Fraternity in 
Ashland, designing, not merely to plan an agreeable 
surprise, but to furnish the members of ** North Star 
Lodge” with a banner, which might occupy a 
place in the procession at the dedication of the Ma- 
sonic Temple, on the 24th of June, accordingly re- 
paired, on Monday evening, June 17th, to the Lodge, 
made known their mission, and, per order of the 
master, were ushered into his presence, preceded by 
Mrs. G. G. Phipps, Mrs. J. Clark and Mrs. M. V. 
Houghton, by whom the banner was gracefully pre- 
sented with a briet but appropriate address, and gra- 
ciously accepted, with expressions of admiration for 
its beauty and worth, by Worshipful Master Geo. F. 
Seaver, after which the Masonic choir offered their 
musical tribute to the entertainment. Addresses 
were made by Rev. R. B. Moody, Rev. Geo. G. Phipps 
and Dr. William E. Rogers. Refreshments were 
ordered, and all united in rendering the occasion one 
of a delightfully congenial and social nature. 

See! the blazing star, with its friendly rays, 

Adorning our banner, in beauty displays 

Its brilliant halo-its beams of light 

Dispelling the shades of the darkest night! 

Enclosing the Lodge with its mystic power, 

Sacredly guarding the midnight hour. 

Beautiful Star, be thou our guide, 

And may their wisdom e’er be our guide. 

And while their hearts’ warm pulses thrill 

With aught that bodes a brother's ill, 

And the ready hand and willing heart 

Are freely opened to impart 

Relief, O, may this hallowed trust 

Expand their souls and make them just 

And true—to all mankind the same, 


Asif they held a ‘* Mason's *’ claim. 
“*‘AZELLE."’ 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 

Dalhousie Lodge of F. and A. M., held its annual 
Installation of officers on Saturday, the 22d ult., at 
its Lodge Room in Newtonville, at 41-2 P.M. There 
was present a large number of brethren with their 
ladies, completely filling the hall. 

R. W. Bro. W. Parkman, of Boston, Past Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, per- 
formed the ceremony in his usual happy manner. 
The officers installed were as follows: 

Ww. sare E. Leland, Master. 
M. T. Heywood, Senior Warden. 
“ H. B. Hackett, Jr., Junior. 
* ©. H. Graves, Danses. 
“ H. F. Allen, Secretary. 
“ Jos. Kidder, Chaplain. 
“ E. A. Paddock, Marshal, 
“« Wm. R. Wilson, Senior Deacon. 
* Allen Jordan, Junior. 
“ Benj. Hopkins, Senior Steward. 
“ L. P. Gerould, Junior. 
«. O. S. Moore, Tyler. 
« J. L. Randall, Inside Sentinel 
« J. G. Tompson, Jr., Organist. 
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PORTRAIT OF BRO. WATERMAN. 

A superb oil portrait, by Darius Cobb, of Bro. 
Thomas Waterman, the veteran secretary of Mt. 
Lebanon Lodge, is now on exhibition at the gallery 
of Williams and Everett. The likeness is very strik- 
ing; it is full of character, and affects one as if the 
soul of Father Waterman himself was gazing from 
the canvas. Artists speak in admiration of the truth, 
purity and richness of its coloring. We understand 
it is to be presented to the Lodge with which the 
brother has been so long and honorably connected. 

The life in the portrait reminds us of an anecdote 
we have heard of Mr. Cobb. He once observed a 
spider in its web, which it had just woven in the 
corner of an open window over his father’s desk. 
Seizing a pen, he sketched it in ink on the side ofa 
pasteboard box, and so remarkably to the life were 
his few vigorous strokes, that one after another of 
the inmates of the house, on entering the room, ap- 
proached the box, and attempted to brush the in- 
truder away. His twin brother, also an artist, gave 
it a blow with his hand, and the father (Dr. Cubb), on 
discovering it as he sat down to his desk to write, 
carefully extended his middle finger—his usual 
weapon on such occasions—and, like the rest, found 
himself assaulting a shadow, somewhat more difficult 
to sweep away than many things which he encoun- 
tered in the course of his life of many battles. 





A MAsonio CoNcERT.—On the evening of June 
27th, at New York, a grand Masonic concert in aid ° 
of the destitute and suffering Southern Masons, came 
off at the Academy of Music, and proved a gratify- 
ing success. The programme included musical per- 
formances both vocal and instrumental, and an ad- 
dress by the Hon. James T. Brady was listened to 
with deep attention and frequently applauded. It 
was announced and expected that President Jvuhn- 
son would be present, but his detention at New Ha- 
ven prevented his arrival as was anticipated. 








KNIGHTS ‘TEMPLAR. 

The splendid display of Knights Templar made in 
the Masonic Celebration of St. John’s day naturally 
causes many minds to revert to the origin of the 
Temple Order, so famed for its valor, its greatness, its 
wealth, and its fall. The exact nature of the connec- 
tion of the Masonic Order with the Temple Order isa 
point concerning which we cannot speak with pre- 
cision. The old Knights Templar were military 
monks, and the fraternity grew out of the success of 
the first Crusade, in 1099. Persons who went on pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem after it had been taken by the 
Christians, found the roads terribly beset by Mussul- 
mans, for the Crusaders never conquered Palestine; 
and to protect those pilgrims, nine knights associated 
themselves as a holy brotherhood in arms, They 
were a’sort of road police, and did their work well; 
and they increased in numbers as they gained re- 
nown. They called themselves ‘‘ Poor Fellow Soldiers 
of Jesus Christ.” They were ascetics, and took the 
vows of poverty, obedience, and perpetual chastity, 
after a formal renunciation of the world and its van- 
ities in the Church of the Resurrection, and befure 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. In the year 1118 they 
were granted a place of abode within the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, which was, though erroneously, call- 
ed Solomon’s Temple. The grant was made by 
Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem; and from this 
grant the brotherhood came to be known as “the 


Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon.” The buila- 


ing was a church, or temple, as well asa dwelling. 
There was at Jerusalem a ‘“*Temple of the Lord,” the 
canons of which gave to the new brotherhood the 
large court that lay between the Temple and the (so- 
called) Temple of Solomon. The Temple Order, there- 
fore, dates from 1118, though the original nine knights 
had fraternized some years before that date. The 
Order grew rapidly after 1118, and in a few years it 
became one of the most renowned organizations in 
the world. Its existence was limited to less than two 
centuries, as it was suppressec in 1312, by the Pupe, 
who was a tool or ally of the ferocious Philippe la 
Bel, King of France. The most cruel charges were 
made aginst the Templars, in order that they might 
be plundered. It is not to be supposed they were 
such ascetics as the founders of the order had been; 
bat they differed from those founders only in the 
same sense that the people of Massachusetts now dif- 
fer from the men who founded their State. Time 
changes all things; but there is no reason for sup- 
posing the Templars had changed for the worse in 
six generations. Their real crime was their great 
riches. ‘ The chief cause of the ruin of the Tem- 
plars,” says the witty Thomas Fuller, “‘was their ex- 
traordinary wealth. As Naboth’s vineyard was the 
chiefest ground of his blasphemy, and as in England 
Sir John Cornwall Lord Fanhope said merrily, not he 
but his stately house at Ampthill in Bedfordshire 
was guilty of high treason, so certainly their wealth 
was the cause of their overthrow.” Nominally, the 
Pope gave the Templars’ property to the Order of the 
Knights of St. Juhn of Jerusalem, but they got very 
little of it. This latter body was founded in the mid- 
dle of the 11th century, and had been long establish- 
ed when the Temple Oder began its existence; but 
it was not a military body at first, its duty being to 
succor pilgrims. Its members founded hospitals, and 
were known as Hoapitallers of St. John, from St. 
John the Almoner, a canonized Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, who flourished in the seventh century. They 
added the duty of protecting pilgrims to their earlier 
duties, and thus became a military brotherhood. 
They took the vows of chastity, poverty, and obedi- 
ence. Their mantle was of black cloth, on which was 
a white cross. The Templars wore a white cloak, 
with a red cross —whence they were called R-xi Cross 
Knights. The first fraternity is generally known as 
the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 
When Palestine was finally lost to the Christians, 
they lived for a timein Cyprus. Tuen Rhodes be- 
came their headquarters, whence they were called 
Knights of Rhodes. Losing Riodes, after a most 
gallant defence of the place against the whole power 
of Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, then in his first 
youth, and his empire the first in the world, Chuaries 
V. gave them Malta, where they established them- 
selves, and became the chief bul wark of Christendom. 
In 1565, Sultan Solyman, then in his oli age, resolv- 
ed to drive the Knights of Malta, as they were call - 

ed, from their rock; but, after the most terrible of 
modern sieges, the Knights successfully repelled his 
host. It is not a very creditable fact that the world 
allowed the year 1865 to pass away without celebrat- 

ing the three-hundredth anniversary of the raising of 
the siege of Malta, for Jean Parisot de la Valette's 
work is worth as mach to the world as are the works 

of Shakspeare. The Order of St. J»hn kept Malta 

till 1798, when Bonaparte stole it from them. The 

Order yet exists, but only as the shadow of a great 
name. Though the White Cross Knights survived 
the Red Cross Knights some five centuries, somehow 

they have not so strong @ hold on the world’s imag- 
ination as the latter. Probably this is because of the 

Templars’ sufferings. The world is not a bad world, 

and it respects the unfortunate, particularly if they 


; are wronged. The Temple Order may be said to sur- 


vive, for in Portugal the Templars were converted 
into the Order of Christ, which still exists. The Ma- 
sons do their part to maintain it; and the Templars 
of London are in some sense a continuation of the 
Holy Order of the Temple of Zion. 

ween 


we 

A CoxGress oF Masons —A general congress of 
the different Lodges of Freemans, it is said, will be 
held in Naples some time in July. General Gari- 
baldi, it is thought, will preside. 













































































WELCOME TO THE ROSES. 
Roses, roses, beautiful flowers ! 

Pearly and pale and pink-lipped roses, 
In ye, the light of the laughing hours, 

The smile of the summer sun reposes. 


Children of distant climes are ye, 

Flushing the vales with your purple bloom, 
Living your life on the breast of May, 

And steeping her breath in your soft perfume. 


Near ye the nightingale tenderly sings, 
Loving and lone, in the pate moonlight; 

His gushes of song, like falling springs, 
Bathing in music the lids of night. 


And when your reign in the east is o'er, 
He looks to the sea, and he prunes his wing, 
And seeks once more, on our northern shore, 
The rose that he loves in a later spring. 


For blossom and bud you then are ours, 
And ours the voice of the nightingale, 
As it floats along on the breath of flowers, 
Dewy and soft, through the starlit vale. 


Beautiful strangers! your home is far; 

Yet welcome, and three times welcome here, 
To us, who, beneath the ice-king’s star, 

Sit songless and flowerless half the year. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Adventure on the Const of Africa, 


BY BLUE JACKET. 





I HAD been in Goree for some months, serving, in 
the capacity of clerk, a gentleman who was agent for 
@ prominent firm in the city of B—. The island of 
Goree is a small rock thrown up probably by sume 
volcanic eruption. It is entirely destitute of vegeta- 
tion, with the exception of a few stunted trees sur- 
rounding the government buildings and the sides of 
the road leading to the fortress, that crowns the sum- 
mit of the rock. The water used by the inhabitants, 
is caught in tanks during the rainy season, and one 
has to be very careful about drinking in the dark, or 
he may swallow a worm. The island is now in pos- 
session of the French. There is just about room 
enough to take a hop, skip and a jump, and you are 
brought up all standing by the blue waters of the 
Atlantic. But it is not my intention to describe the 
island, and I will merely say that of all the places on 
the face of the earth it has been my lot to visit, 
Goree is the meanest, dirtiest, most uncomfortable, 
out-of-the-way hole that I ever saw, and is totally 
devoid of all amusements. The night air and heavy 
dews often produce a malarious fever, resulting in 
certain death. There are but two American Tes- | 
idents on the island, and in order to appreciate their 
good qualities, one must visit them in their island 
home. 

About ten miles from Goree on the mainland, there 
is a small settlement known by the name of Rafisque. 
At this point the traders and natives make it a ren- 
dezvous, and bringin their various articles to ex- 
change for tobacco and rum. Peanuts form the 
principal article of export, together with hides, ivory, 
ete. Rufisque is a barren, sandy place, not a tree to 
shield you from the fierce rays of a tropical sun, and 
many an hour have I stood on the end of the wharf 
keeping account of cargo while loading up a vessel 
with peanuts for B -—. 

It was while engaged in loading a large schooner 
lying off Rufisque, that the following adventure 
befell me, and one that I shall never forget to my 
dying day. As Ihave before stated, Rutisque is but 
a small trading-post, and can only boast of one or 
two respectable houses, which are occupied by 
Frenchmen, consequently I lived aboard the vessel. 

The negro village is quite large, consisting of huts 
built of reeds, rushes, mud and grass. There area 
few stores kept by Frenchmen, who drive a thriving 
trade with the darkies, but the life is a terrible one, 
surrounded as you are by barbarians and negroes. 
The desert of Sahara runs nearly into Rutisque, 
and in fact I could never distinguish between the 
two, for one appeared about as destitute of vegetation 
as the other. 

O.1e Sunday I was sitting under the awning of the 
vessel listening to the roar of the surf as it broke 
heavily on the sand beach. I chanced to look in the 
direction of Goree, and saw in the distance a small 


winds, and rapidly approaching the vessel. Procur- 


be a party of friends of mine, belonging to the garri- 
son at Goree, French officers all of them. They were 
soon alongside, and I stood by to throw them the 
end of a line, ani in five minutes I was welcoming 
them aboard the schooner. They were a merry, 
jovial set of fellows, and time seemed to pass more 
quickly when in their cheerful company. 

Breakfast was soon served, and we all sat down fo 

partake of a good Yankee dish of baked beans and 
brown bread, rarities not often met with, I fancy, on 
the coast of Africa. 

The captain and officers of the schooner I had 
introduced on a previous occasion, and the time 
passed by rapidly, all of us doing ample justice to the 
good things set betore us, causing the steward to 
gtin from ear to ear, displaying his ivories, at the 
destruction waged amongst his eatables. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning when 
Piquemal, the gayest of the whole party, proposed 
to go on shore and call on some of the gentlemen there. 
N» sooner said than done, and we shoved off from the 
fauus side, the captain accompanying us, all 





sail-boat heeling over to the fresh northeast trade ' 


ing the captain’s glass, by its aid, I made them out to | 
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feeling in high spirits, The 1 sun was now getting 
high up in the heavens, and we lost no time in get- 
ting quickly off the hot sand beach, and entering the 
house of a gentleman well known to us all, we pro- 
ceeded to take things easy. He invited us all to dine 
with him, which we accordingly did, and as a French- 
man’s dinner in these parts consists principally of 
cognac, claret and champagne, we were all feeling 
rather lively as we issued from our friend’s house. 
Some Arabs passing by on horseback attracted the 
attention of one of our party, an‘l a ride on horseback 
was proposed and accepted. I have forgotten to 
mention that nearly all the party were armed with 
revolvers, and I carried in my belt a fine Remming- 
ton revolver, an old and tried friend. 

We proceeded toward the interior, racing and gal- 
loping like maimen. Our Arabian horses flew over 
the sandy plains like the wind, and in the course of 
an hour we found ourselves on the edge of a small 
forest of trees, bayond which an open and undulating 
country could be seen. Some one proposed to keep 
on, and take a look at the surrounding country, 
which in the distance appeared very fertile, and de- 
spite the warning of a number of the party some 
galloped on, the rest following with considerable 
reluctance. 

For a time we enjoyed ourselves hugely, and never 
once thought of turning our horses’ heads toward 
home, till we noticed the sun disappearing beneath 
the western horizon. Hastily retracing our steps, 
we fvund our way back through the wood, I hap- 
pening to have the lead; and as I reached the edge I 
drew my horse to one side waiting for some one to 
lead the way, but as if by common impulse, they all 
halted and looked into each other's eyes. 

“Come, take the lead, some one,” I at last said; “I 
am tired of waiting here, and besides the wild beasts 
will be prowling around soon.” 

But to the dismay and terror of all the party, not 
one could tell from what direction we had come. A 
light wind had been blowing all day, filling our 
horses’ tracks with sand, and had entirely obliterated 
every trace of the trail. As far as we could see in 
one direction, nothing but sand met our anxious 
gaze. At the opposite point of the compass, a coun- 
try sprinkled with trees, grassy plains, and groves 
of mango and palm-trees in the distance could be 
seen. 

** Well, messieurs,” I said, turning round in my 
saddle, and confronting the party, ‘‘ we may as well 
make up our winds to camp out for the night!’ 

“Confound the luck!” muttered the captain. 
“This is a pretty mess we are in, and if I ever get 
clear you don’t catch me again in a hurry!” 

“Take it easy, cap., there is no use fretting now!” 

For some time our party never stirred, but con- 
tinued gazing about them. Fur some minutes I had 


quarter of a mile distant, and fancied several! times 
that I could see smoke rising above the tops of the 
trees. I communicated my suspicions to my com- 
rades, and together we galloped towards them. 
Soon the bark of a dog was heard followed by anoth- 
er, and a moment after an old Arab made his appear- 
ance, gazing in wonder at our party. He had evi- 
dently been engaged in cooking his supper, when we 
disturbed him. Piquemal addressed him in French, 


him a ten franc piece if he would pilot us back to 
town, and to our joy he immediately took up with 
our offer. 

The Arab soon produced a camel, and proceeding to 
saddle it, was about to mount, when I, impelled by a 
feeling of curiosity, motiuned him to mount my pouy, 
while I took charge of the ship of the desert. He 
good-naturedly humored my whim and made the 
desired exchange, and away we started on the back 
track. 

It was now getting dark, and we were proceeding 
at a rapid rate, when the captain, desirous of trying 
| the range or accuracy of his aim, drew a bead on a 
' jackal running over the plain some way in advance of 
us. The instant my camel heard the report, he 
wheeled quick as a flash, and heading for the interior 
set off at a pace that made every bone in my body 
rattle, and that I have never seen equalled before or 
since. It seemed as though the very devil was in the 
ani‘nal; in vain did I pull and yank the rope that 
was mae fast around his neck; the more] pulled 
and hallooed, the faster he ran. I heard the shouts 
of our party as they followed in pursuit, but they 
were soon left hopelessly behind, and finally dixap- 
peared altogether. [did not dare to jump off its 
' back, for the camel was going at a tremendous pace, 
and I was afraid of sustaining some injury if I 
jumped from such a height. So 1 made up my mind 
to stick to the animal, feeling sure it would bring up 
somewhere. 

For an hour or so it never abated its pace one jot 
or tittle. Over plains, through woods, over sandy 
spots, had I come with the speed of alocomotive. The 
shades of evening were falling fast over the desert, 
and for the first time a feeling akin to despair crept 
over me, as I gazed around and saw nothing but 
sand and trees, which were flying past on both sides 
of me. 

The camel at last showed some signs of abating 
his tremendous gait, and as we reached the bank of a 
small stream of water he gave a huge kick with 
his hind legs which sent me flying through the air, 
and I landed some dozen yards distant in a sand- 
bank. 

The last I saw of the infernal brute, he was ambling 
off amid the trees at a good pace, and, for aught 1 | 
| know, is running yet. 
| It was now dark, with the exception of the pale 














| been watching a clump of trees situated about a! 


explaining to him the position we were in, and offering | 








uncertain light falling from the stars, and I looked 
about me for a place suitable to pass the night in. 
Singling out a tree that stood alone by itself on the 
bank of the stream, I quickly ensconced myself amid 
its branches, and made myself as secure as possible. 
I now made up my mind to pass the night where I 
was, knowing it would be the height of rashness to 
attempt to retrace my steps backward in the dark- 
ness. I would run the risk of getting more hopeless- 
ly lost, or, worst of all, meeting some wild animal that 
would gobble me up as a rare tit-bit forlanch. I 
was certain that my comrades would be searching for 
me, and in the morning I should be found and liber- 
ated from the predicament I was in; so, wearied out 
with the exertions and excitements of the day, I fell 
asleep. 

How long I slept I know not, but when I awoke 
the moon was up, shining brightly, and hearing a 
light pattering noise by the water 1 turned my head 
in that direction, and beheld a troop of eighteen or 
twenty giraffes or cam elopards; they were, I should 
judge, about eighteen feet in height, and of adelicate 
color and very graceful in their movements. I could 
easily have shot one, but did not like to waste a shot, 
as I had noammunition with me except the six charg- 
es in my revolver. At that instant a terrible roar 
echoed through the wood, and away went the giraffes, 
switching their tails aud cantering quickly out of 
sight. All sorts of noises now broke upon my ear, 
the purring of the tiger, the roar of a lion, the chat- 
tering of monkeys, and the dismal croakings of frogs, 
mingled together, and helped to contribute to make 
the night as hideous and awfal as possible. The 
mosquitoes were swarming in clouds about me, and 
the pain from their large and poisonous stings was 
becoming unbearable. 

“Something must be done to clear these fellows 
out,” I muttered, “ for it is impossible for mortal to 
stand this torture any longer, so here goes,” and I 
commenced to descend from my very lofty seat. A 
terrible crashing and crackling attracted my atten- 
tion, however, and I paused on the lower limb to see 
what it could be. A large elephant finally made its 
appearance. Walking leisurely out of the woos, it 
pushed its way through the bushes and underbrush, 
and proceeded to drink, and after cooling its sides by 
spouting water all over himself, he disappeared 
among the trees and bushes. 

I remained for some time on the lower limb of the 
tree, undecided what to do, and as I was trying to 
think of some plan to get relief from the infernal 
insects buzzing around my ears, I beheld an enor- 
mous serpent dragging its huge length along, prob- 
ably in search of something to eat. 

“ Mighty pleasant neighbors,” I thought to myself. 
“Ah! ha! I have it. I will smoke these infernal 
mosquitoes out of this, and at the same time kindle 
a bonfire for my friends, to guide them to the spot 
where I am lost.” 

Sliding down the trunk of the tree, 1 carefully 
scraped together some dead leaves and grass, and 
drawing the charge of one chamber of my revolver, I 


' sprinkled some of the powder on top of the pile, and 


snapped a cap amongst it, and in an instant a little 
spark appeared, whick I soon fanned into a blaze. 
With frightful rapidity the flames spread amid the 
dry grass, and leaping from tree to tree the whole 
forest was soon on fire; huge volumes of smoke rolled 
around and above me, effectually driving off the 
mosquitoes, and the flames shooting up towards the 
tops of the lofty palms, made the heavens lurid and 
red with their light. 

“I guess my friends will see this,” I muttered; 
“they must be blind if they can’t.” And climbing 
another tree I watched the flames, as, driven before 
the wind, they penetrated deeper and deeper into the 
wood. 

Beasts of all kinds now began to appear, and 
running as though frightened to death. Oae im- 
mense tiger bounded past, his hide singed and he 
roaring with pain and fear. I recognized a number 
of the animals that 1 saw, but a great many I had 
never before seen in my life. 

Suddenly I heard the rapid tramp of horses, and 
singing out at the top of my lungs I jumped from the 
tree and fuund myself confronting tour wild looking 
Arabs. They gave ashout of surprise as they saw 
me, and simultaneously levelled their long lances to 
run me through, but seeing that I made no attempt 
to harm them, they again raised their weapons, and 
held a consultation among themselves. 

Finally, one of them rode a little in advance of the 
rest, and motioned me to mount behind him, but I 
shook my head and he produced a piece of rope, 
evidently with the intention of binding me, and tak- 
ing me off as captive. The full extent of my danger 
now flashed through my brain, and I knew if once 
captured by these wild sons of the desert and taken 
into the interior, my chances for freedom would be 
very small, so I determined to sell my life as dearly 
as possible, 

“ Stand back!’ I shouted, and if they did not un- 
derstand the words they did my gesture, for I drew 
my revolver and levelled it at the furemost one’s head, 
and as he was putting his lance in rest, [ fired, and 
he fell dead from his horse. 

With a shont of rage the other three rushed upon 
me, but 1 dodged round the triendly trunk of the 
tree, the point of one of their lances just grazing my 
side, and before they could wheel their horses I tired 
once more, and another of their number fell. The 








other two did not wait to continue the combat, but 
throwing away their arms, gilloped off at the top of , 
their speed, leaving me in undisputed possession of 
the field. 


In an hour daylight began to dawn, and I met with 


nothing more that disturbed me. Shortly after my 
friends came driving up, and were overjoyed to see 
me. Catching one of the dead Arabs’ horses I 
mounted, and as we rode toward Rufisque 1 told 
them my night's adventures. The captain especially 
was glad to see me once more alive, and declared that 
he would never have been able to sleep another wink 
if I had not been restored. 

Under the guidance of the old Arab, we arrived 
safely back to the town, and I paid him liberally for 
the use and loss of his camel, and whenever I see 
one of the ungainly brutes, it always reminds me of 
the ride I had on the coast of Africa. 





MARINE COCKROACHES. 

Although the cockroach is in general, a blood- 
thirsty and vindictive being, still he is by no means 
unsociable, and has his times and seasons of merri- 
ment and recreation. On these occasions, the 
"roaches emerge from their hiding-places in thou- 
sands at some preconcerted signal, perform a reel, or 
rather an acute-angled, spherically-trigonometrical 
quadrille, tothe music of their own buzz, and ev- 
idently to their own intense satisfaction. This queer 
dance occupies two or three minutes, after which the 
patter of their little feet is heard no more, the buzz 
and the hum-m-m are hushed; they have gone to 
their respective places of abode, and are seen no 
more for that time. This usua!ly takes place on the 
evening of a very hot day—a day when pitch has 
boiled on deck, and the thermometer below has stood 
persistently above ninety degrees. When the lamps 
are lit in the ward-room, and the officers have gath- 
ered round the table for a rubber at whist or a social 
glass, then is heard all about and around you a noise 
like the rushing of many waters, or the wind among 
the forest trees ; and on looking up, you find the bulk- 
head black, or rather brown, with the rustling wretch- 
es, while dozens go whirling past you, alight on your 
head, or fly right in your face, and at the same time 
the aroma which fills the room is too horrible to be 
described. This is a cockroaches’ ball, which, if not 
so brilliant as the butterfly ball of my early recol- 
lections, I have no doubt is considered by them- 
selves as very amusing and highly respectable, and 
they enjoy it hugely. 





a - Ohe Bouscheeper. 
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Old-fashioned Doughnuts. 

Make up a batch of dough at night, precisely as for 
bread, only shorten it with about two ounces of clean 
fat to a pound of flour, and wet with milk instead of 
water. Then having kneaded in as much active 
yeast as for ordinary bread, set by in a warm corner, 
cover over with a towel first, then a blanket, or some 
warm wooilen cloth, and leave to rise through the 
night. After breakfast, put over the fire a kettle of 
lard, while it is heating, the sponge being like a 
sponge, light, roll out abuut three-quarters of an inch 
thick; then cut into slips an inch or so wide. Some 
of these may be divided into about four inch sections, 
leaving them plain. Some may be drawn out, and 
doubled and twisted in spiral canes, while for the 
little folks, cut whales, elephants, knights errant, 
steamships, and odd-looking, round-bodied Shetland 
ponies. Sometimes, if you wish to be very old-fash- 
ioned, roll out a disc of dough eight or nine inches in 
diameter, and make the cuts across, not quite to the 
edge, and then twist the slices, so that the disc looks 
like a miniature causeway laid with twisted inch 
augers made of dough. When the fat is hissing hot 
—so hot that the dough will absorb none of the 
grease, begin to fry, and hurry it through, being 
careful to keep up the temperature of the fat to the 
cooking of the last doughnut. 








Roast Lamb. 

If it’s a hind quarter and very fat, take off the thick- 
est from the kidneys; place it on the spit as you 
would wish to have it lie on the dish, a little drawn 
up. Do exactly as in roast beef. An hour and a 
half will suffice to roast a quarter weighing five or 
six pounds. There is generally more fat from a good 
piece of lamb than will be used for gravy; therefore, 
pour or dip it off. The breast of the lamb is very 
sweet and requires about as much roasting as the leg. 
Chicken Pie. 

Buil chickens in water barely to cover them, until 
the blvod is entirely skimmed off. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes is enough. Take them out into a dish, and 
cut them up as they should be carved if placed whule 
upon the table. If the skin is very thick remove it. 
Have ready, lined with a thick paste, a deep dish, of 
a size proportioned to the number of chickens which 
you intend to use; put in the pieces, with the hearts 
and livers, in layers; sprinkle each layer with flour, 
salt and pepper, and put on each piece of chicken a 
thin shaving of butter; do this till you have laid in 
all the pieces; but rather more of the spice, flour and 
butter over the top layer than on the previvus ones, 
and pour in as much of the liquor in which the chick- 
en was boiled as you can without danger of its boiling 
over. Lay on the upper-crust, and close the edges 
| very carefully; prick the top with a knife. Cut 

leaves of crust and ornament the top. Bake two 
| hours. The crust fur chicken pie should be twice as 
| thick as for truit pies. Use mace and nutmeg if you 
wish. 
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The World in Miniature. 


EVENTIDE. 

The day is well nigh spent; the shadows creep 
Along my path; the light is fad'ng fast; 

Soon shall I close these weary eyes in sleep, 
And life and all its toils be over past. 

How peacefully the sun now sinks to rest— 
My sun of life, 80 calm in its decline! 

Like a tired child upon its mother's breast, 
saviour, I lay my aching head on thine; 


And, clasping thy dear hand in boundless trust. 
Though night is gathering darkly o'er my wa: 

I know the morn will come when this frail dus: 
Shall wake to life immortal, endless day. 


The “meteor clock” at Greenwich deserve: 
strike if any clock ever did, It does no end of wo 
It maintains various clocks in perfect sympathy w 
itself, regulates clocks in London, sends sig: 
through Britain, drops the Deal time-ball, fires , 
at Newcastle and Shields, and puts communica 
in such a state that the Greenwich observer can 
ceive automatic reports of the going of distant c! 
as he may desire. 


Mo., made a will, in which he provided that ce: 
of his slaves, ten in number, should each receive > 


other country as might be set apart for free per: 


but they have sued for their money, and got it, on 
ground that Missouri was ‘ such other country,” 
A great compliment has just been paid Sir E 
Landseer by a lunatic. A physician in London 
had to apply to a magistrate for an order to con: 
a man named John Adams to an asylum, Adam» 
ing for a long time under the delusion that the | 
in Trafalgar Square had got loose and were unde: 
bed, growling at him. 

Late accounts from Paris show that sixteen ch 
players only had so far entered for the empe: 
prize, which consists of two splendid vases of Se: 
cbina and a purse of five hundred francs. Accor: 
to the terms of the tourney, two games will be p!: 
by each against every other player; drawn gap: 
count, and the winner of the greatest numb: 
games to be entitled to the prize. At the last 
counts, Rousseu, who represents the United Stat: 
the contest, had lost three games, which was a) 
had played. 

At the present time, when the philosopher: 
doing their utmost to put an end to capital pu 
ment, and moving beaven and earth to have sta‘ 
passed in every State for “the advancement of 1 


hearted individuals to remember the reply of 
phonse Karr, when appealed to on the expedienc 
abolishing all death punishments: ‘I am quite 
ling,” said he, ‘‘oply let the murderers set the 
ample.” There’s wisdom as well as wit in the rem 


There is a priest, now residing at Capri, who 


eyes put out with a hot knitting-needle, in o: 
that they should call, and so decoy others of t 
species. The reverend gentleman has driv. 
good trade this reason, and as he waxes richer, 
comes, of course, a man of importance with 
friends. 

The Duke of Hamilton has sold his residenc: 
Arlington street, London, toa Mr. Naylor; and 
Marquis of Hastings has disposed of # castle in - 
shire to the Marquis of Bute, Both the sellers 


accounts for their present transaction: 
real estate. It is not stated whether the purch: 
were winners. 

The Maine Farmer tells of a young man 
woman who got married in Bethel last winter, 
the next day the happy couple started on their h 
moon tour into the woods, where he had contra: 


camp, where she spends her time in promoting 
comfort of ber busband, and on Satarday night 
both make their appearance in the village to se 
their supplies for the next week’s work, and re’ 
on Monday morning to their camp home, as b~ 
asaking and queen. These are the willing b 
and strong hands that will cut their way throug? 

The New York governors have pardoned » 
11,000 criminals in the past hundred years. 

Late papers from Germany are filled with the 
ticulars of a most horrible tragedy. A man mu: 
ed his father, mother, sister and four brothers, 
sides burning the family residence and barn w 
he killed them. For nine months he succeede- 
evading all suspicions against himself. 

A lady’s crinoline became loose and fell of) 
other day in the Palais Royal, Paris. Great wa 
hilarity of the public and the distress of the fair 
But onward she went. A gentleman, who ha: 
courage to pick up the fallen property, and ran 
the lady with it, received a detonating smack o1 
face as his reward. The lady then burst into 
and getired with her property into a shop. 

The city scavenger of Detroit, Michigan, 
trouble, and bas published a card defending a, 
against the attacks of hisenemies. Hesays, “I ' 
at all times discharged my daties as city scave: 
faithfully, and 1 cannot remember @ single inet 
in which I have left the body of « deal dog 
sausage shop! but have always given them a gra 
and decent barial beyond the city limits” 
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About ten years ago a citizen of St. Louis cou: 


on condition of their “emigrating to Liberia, or: . 


of color.” The legatees have never gone to Lib. | 


der,” it would not be out of place for such : - 


sesses two hundred blind quails. He has had «| 


heavily on the Derby races, which, it is intime | 
extensive 


to cut a large quantity of cord wood. He bu’ | 


-i. On these occasions, the 
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sturbed me. Shortly after my 
: up, and were overjoyed to see 
of the dead Arabs’ horses I 
rode toward Rufisque 1 told 
utures. The captain especially 
® more alive, and declared that 
een able to sleep another wink 
red. 

of the old Arab, we arrived 
n, «nd I paid him liberally for 
s camel, and whenever I see 
rates, it always reminds me of 
oast of Africa. 
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JOCKROACHES. 
.oach is in general, a blood- 
being, still he is by no means 
. times and seasons of merri- 


.. their hiding-places in thou- 
srted signal, perform a reel, or. 
od, spherically-trigonometrical 
> of their own buzz, and ev- 
‘ense satisfaction. This queer 


ay waters, or the wind among 
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hnuts. 

‘ugh at night, precisely as for 
ith about two ounces of clean 
and wet with milk instead of 

kneaded in as much active 
‘ad, set by in a warm corner, 

' first, then a blanket, or some 
d leave to rise through the 
put over the fire a kettle of 


When the fat is hissing hot 
zh will absorb none of the 
1d hurry it through, being 
nperature of the fat to the 
‘nut. 


1 1d very fat, take off the thick- 
lace it on the spit as you 
‘\@ on the dish, a little drawn 
‘vast beef. An hour and a 
‘st @ quarter weighing five or 
nerally more fat from a good 
be used for gravy; therefore, 
breast of the lamb is very 

'. a8 much roasting as the leg. 
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vald be carved if placed whule 
skin is very thick remove it. 
a thick paste, a deep dish, of 


2 number of chickens which 
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cinkle each layer with flour, 
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than on the previous ones, 
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without danger of its boiling 
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Che World in Miniature. 


EVENTIDE. 
The day is well nigh spent; the shadows creep 
Along my path; the light is fad'ng fast; 
Soon shall I close these weary eyes in sleep, 
And life and all its toils be over past. 


How peacefully the sun now sinks to rest— 
My sun of life, so calm in its decline! 

Like a tired child upon its mother's breast, 
Saviour, I lay my aching head on thine; 


And, clasping thy dear hand in boundless trust, 
Though night is gathering darkly o’er my way, 

I know the morn will come when this frail dust 
Shall wake to life immortal, endless day. 


strike if any clock ever did. It does no end of work. 
It maintains various clocks in perfect sympathy with 
itself, regulates clocks in London, sends signals 
through Britain, drops the Deal time-ball, fires guns 
at Newcastle and Shields, and puts communication 
in such a state that the Greenwich observer can re- 
ceive automatic reports of the going of distant clocks 
as he may desire. 


About ten years ago a citizen of St. Louis county, 
Mo., made a will, in which he provided that certain 
of his slaves, ten in number, should each receive $500 
on condition of their ‘‘ emigrating to Liberia, or such 
other country as might be set apart for free persons 
of color.” The legatees have never gone to Liberia, 
but they have sued for their money, and got it,on the 
ground that Missouri was “ such other country,” etc. 


A great compliment has just been paid Sir Edwin 
Landseer by a lunatic. A physician in London has 
had to apply to a magistrate for an order to consign 
a@ man named John Adams to an asylum, Adams be- 
ing for a long time under the delusion that the lions 
in Trafalgar Square had got loose and were under his 
bed, growling at him. 

Late accounts from Paris show that sixteen chess- 
players only had so far entered for the emperor’s 
prize, which ists of two splendid vases of Sevres 
cbina and a purse of five hundred francs. According 
to the terms of the tourney, two games will be played 
by each against every other player; drawn gaes to 
evunt, and the winner of the greatest number of 
games to be entitled to the prize. At the last ac- 
counts, Rousseu, who represents the United States in 
the contest, had lost three games, which was all he 
had played. 

At the present time, when the philosophers are 
doing their utmost to put an end to capital punish- 
ment, and moving heaven and earth to have statutes 
passed in every State for ‘‘ the advancement of mur- 
der,” it would not be out of place for such soft- 
hearted individuals to remember the reply of Al- 
phonse Karr, when appealed to on the expediency of 
abolishing all death punishments: “I am quite wil- 
ling,” said he, ‘‘only let the murderers set the ex- 
ample.” There’s wisdom as well as wit in the remark. 

There is a priest, now residing at Capri, who pos- 
sesses two hundred blind quails. He has had their 
eyes put out with a hot knitting-needle, in order 
that they should cali, and se decoy others of their 
species. The reverend gentleman has driven a 
gcod trade this reason, and as he waxes richer, be- 
comes, of course, a man of importance with his 
friends. 

The Duke of Hamilton has sold his residence in 
Arlington street, London, toa Mr. Naylor; and the 
Marquis of Hastings has disposed of a castle in Ayr- 
shire to the Marquis of Bute. Both the sellers lost 
heavily on the Derby races, which, it is intimated, 
accounts for their present extensive transactions in 
real estate. It is not stated whether the purchasers 
were winners. 





The Maine Farmer tells of a young man and 
woman who got married in Bethel last winter, and 
the next day the happy couple started on their honey- 
moon tour into the woods, where he had contracted 
to cut a large quantity of cord wood. He built a 
camp, where she spends her time in promoting tke 
comfort of her husband, and on Saturday night they 
both make their appearance in the village to secure 
their supplies for the next week’s work, and return 
on Monday morning to their camp home, as happy 
asa king and queen. These are the willing hearts 
and strong hands that will cut their way through life. 


The New York governors have pardoned about 
11,000 criminals in the past hundred years. 

Late papers from Germany are filled with the par- 
ticulars of a most horrible tragedy. A man murder- 
ed his father, mother, sister and four brothers, be- 
sides burning the family residence and barn where 
he killed them. For nine months he succeeded in 
evading all suspicions against himself. 

A lady’s crinoline became loose and fell off the 
other day in the Palais Royal, Paris. Great was the 
hilarity of the public and the distress of the fair one. 
But onward she went. A gentleman, who had the 
courage to pick up the fallen property, and ran after 
the lady with it, received a detonating smack on the 
face as his reward. The lady then burst into tears, 
and retired with her property into a shop. 


The city scavenger of Detroit, Michigan, is in 


against the attacks of hisenemies. He says, “T have 
at all times discharged my duties as city scavenger 
faithfully, and 1 cannot remember a single instance 
in which I have left the body of a dead dog at a 
sausage shop! but have always given thema graceful 
and decent burial beyond the city limits ” 














The “meteor clock” at Greenwich deserves to |: 


trouble, and has published a card defending himself | ¢ 





Buch in Hittle. 


Dog-carts—that is, carts drawn by dogs—are sup- 
pressed in New York. 

Governor Fenton has signed 968 bills of the last 
legislature. 

Fvod in many parts of Georgia is fast giving out, 
although cotton is coming on finely. 

The grasshoppers have stripped a bundred miles of 
country in Missouri, and are still hopping and hungry. 

Cockchafers are converted into gis and wheel- 
grease in Switzerland. 

The English house of lords sometimes contains but 
three members. 

At Fort Sedgwick a soldier was most brutally 
fiegged for selling whiskey. 

It is now contidently predicted that the hay crop 
will be the largest ever known. 

Augusta, Maine—the young coquette—wishes a 
public park to spark in. 

General G-ffrard is described as a very black man 
with a very white moustache. 

Three wagon loads of beer were consumed at an 
Illinois picnic. 

The czar gave Napoleon the two finest of the Rus- 
sian horses in the Exposition. 

The Chicago penitentiary is so full that seventy 
had to be turned out to make room for new tenants. 

“British goli” is too abundant in England. The 
bank holds thirty millions, 

Yor the first time in their lives the poor working- 
girls of New York are to have a Home. 

Mr. Fullerton, aged 92, is the best euchre-player in 
Vermont. His son, a lad aged 66, is tha next best. 

The Marquis of Hastings is reported to have won 
£100,000 in a London “ hell.” 

The luckiest man in France is the man who saved 
the czar’s life. He is loaded with honors. 

The hippopotamus, well known to circus visitors, 
is dead. 

The child-whipping mania has reached Texas. 
Same symptoms as here. 

The Texas negroes are delighted to get on juries, 
and offer to serve by the year for nothing. 

An actress in Nevada was recently complimented 
by two silver bricks being thrown upon the stage. 

A bird’s nest in Brooklyn was found to be composed 
of Valenciennes lace worth $1 per yard. 

A gentleman in Wisconsin neatly shot his entire 
head off in his desire to commit suicide. 

Rev. Dr. Stone, of San Francisco, isin clover. He 
gets lots of presents, all in gol. 

Quite a number of cities expect the cholera this 
summer. Hope they’ll be disappointed. 

A Mobile paper elegantly says N >rthern historians 
of the war seem to be engaged in a great lying match. 

Several negro women have registered in Norfolk, 
Va., in male attire. 

The harvest in Minnesota will allow ber to export 
15,000,000 bushels of grain. 

Australia is to send to America to learn how to 
grow cotton. 

A Yankee is going to furnish Jeddo and Yokohoma 
with gaslight. 

Bismarck wore a white uniform in Paris. They 
found he wasn’t so black as painted. 

A pretty Cincinnati young lady has eloped with 
the negro man servant. 





One hundred thousand people were iu St. Peters, - 


at Rome, during the recent ceremony. 

The newspapers all over the country are patting us 
for giving the president such a reception. 

New York State and city will pay $22,000,000 in 
taxes this year. 

Some person has sent $1000 towards paying off the 
national debt. 

The illness of the Prince Imperial was greatly 
exaggerated, and he is quite well. 

Thus far country hotels are languishing, and don’t 
pay expenses. 

Czar Alexander has given France a sword that 
once belonged to the Great Napoleon. 

On St. John’s day over 30,000 people passed over 
the Eastern Railroad. 

Now that the Mexicans have shot Maximilian, we 
hope they will shoot each other. 

Hanging a mackesel to your coat-tail and imagin- 
ing yourself a whale, constitutes codfish aristocracy. 

Gambling is considered no vice in wicked New 
York. 

One of the Paris demi-monde recently won six 
hundred thousand francs at play. 











Marriages. 
In this city, at St. Mark's Chapel, on the 26th of June, 
by Rev. Mr. Wildes, «f Salem, Mr. David Sm th, engineer 
S. N., and Miss Sarah S. Saunders, of Boston, formerly 
Si eden. 
By Rev. Dr. Randolph, Mr. Austin C. Chase, of Syra- 
ones, & Y., and Miss avinia A. Bunton 
3v Rev Mr. Brewster, Mr. Frank Washb urn, of New 
Be ford, “and Miss Ellen Frances Gifford, of Acushnet. 
At» West Newton, by Rev. Mr. Bowles, Mr. Charles 0. 
Park and Miss Sarah Swindel. 
At Danbury, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Le Bosquet, Mr. - George 
N. Mason, of Boston, and Miss Carrie R. Baldwin 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William Moody, 63; Mrs. Mary § 
Vinal, 81; at Washington Village, ¢ harles, son of Charles 
Linco'n, 
At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Isaiah A. Rich, 69. 
At Charlestown, Deacon Isaac Blanchard, 84. 
At West Roxbury, Mr. John C. Gore, 61. 
At West Medford, Mrs. Mary ©. Tyler, 57. 
At Salem, Mr. Josiah Aust‘n, 37. 
At Belmont, Mrs. Anna E. Richmond, 40. 
At Needham, Mr. W ere E. Humphrey, 30. 
At: ramingham, M 8. Mary West, 51. 
At Cohasset, Mrs. Julia F. DOopeland, 64. 




















TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generaltitle. A newstory is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs CoBB,JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sytvanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE tty blag oa Loe Mabhratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A.)DE 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: pom ‘The om of the 
Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY Poo 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: poh oy e Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilkierness. By M 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story = Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The ‘Double 
Plot. By Sytvanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN BARES: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sytvanus CoBB,JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN 

N ee 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The aa of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLInton BARRINGTO 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: on The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nep BUNTLINE. 

No. 1%.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_tvancus CosBB,JrR. 

No. 18.~THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.~ Sr GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H.E. BENNETT. 

No. 90.-THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN FITT: 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinopie. By Lizut. MuRRAY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ae Mother Church 
Thwarted. By JANE G. AusTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
tage of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 

No —RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
thet Mii. By MARGARET BLownt. 

No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death, A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENI!IANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’CartTNeEy. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wau. H. BuSHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: Ld The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorcE L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA, A Tale of the Siaabubiusette 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. BusHnetu. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

No, 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. MuRRAY. 

~~ 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 

LOUNT. 

No. 38.—RED GOLD: or, The reed of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The + ll the Otta- 
was. ATaleofthe West. By Emma Ca 


No 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: x ASail- | 


er’s Fortune, By Frep. HUNTER 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By WM. Il. BrsAne.t. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
tpg of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 

LOUNT 

No. 41.—-THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By S.C. PREescorTrT. 

No. 42.—-AN OCEAN WAITF: or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry S. ScuppEr. 

No. 43.-THE PEARL OF PANAMA: or. The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wm. H. BusHneLy. 

No. 44.— cae: b OF, The Lady of the Manor. 
By AMANDA M. Hat 

No. 45.—-ZULEIKA: ar The Castilian Captive. 
By Martua A. CLov 
For sale by all eens, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHErs, 
Boston, Mass 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(Ge The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 

Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

Terms —$1 50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHFRS, 








Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
babs MAN OF MYSEERY: :or, Three in One. By 
OBN B. WILLIAMS, M. 
alse = THE TISEER GIRL: or, Fad Old Man 
of the Wreck. By Syivanvs Cops, J 
THE VER STAR BUCCANEER : or, The a 
of the Bohmer Wald. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 
yt — THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Mattnew 
INTO 
THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES: BP ye Merde 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.8. Raymonp. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, i ta Hanter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 
THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 
ba ta ouae or, The Seercf Niagara. By Mrs. 


ama ty THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
ague. By MAURICE SILINGSBY 

THE DEATH-TOUCH: or, The Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MALCcoLm J. Exe. 

THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANT'!C : or, The Se- 
cretof the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Souange of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENC 

VULTURES: Lyaes Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goop 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before ane Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSIO 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By FRANcis A. DURIVAG 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: os ‘The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By UIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, a Aaa the Gulf. 
Mill. By MaLcotm J. Err 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. 4 Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J.H.RoBinso 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: vo The Secret 
ofa Throne. By FRaNcIs A. DURIVA 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or. The Faliof 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL, 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ve 8 The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIV 

= FOREST RANGER: om The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. Wit 

ROSALEN™: or, She Pleneetas = Kentucky. By 

8. J. H. RoBInson 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURR 

THE VENDETTA: a The Secret of Confession. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TIRELESS. 







ne 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


Tireless flows the crystal stream 
’T wixt its banks of moss and fern, 
Echoing love's bewildering dream 
In each quivering, shivering turn. 
Plashing flowers, that creep too near, 
With a falling spray of pearls; 
Laughing, gleeful, full of cheer, 
Tireless on it winding curls. 


Tireless sings the golden throat 
Through the pleasant days of spring; 
Seemingly he deems his note 
Sweetest that the warblers sing. 
Care and sorrow knows he not, 
Or he‘d still his jubilee; 
Earth's to him a sunny spot, 
Made for music, mirth and glee. 


Tireless, zephyrs tremble through 
Balmy bowers of rustling leaves, 
Sipping morning's pearly dew 
That the starry night-king leaves; 
And when eve on dusky feet 
Softly stealeth o'er the lea, 
Still untiring winds we greet 
From the cool, refreshing sea. 


Streams, and birds, and zephyrs sweet, 
Tireless purl, and sing, and blow; 
Nature's great pulsations beat 
In a steady, ceaseless flow. 
Night is ever set with stars, 
Summer always has its flowers, 
Eve paints twilight’s golden bars— 
Such things have no weary hours. 


Only man, poor man, grows tired, 
Stopping by the way to rest; 
Oft in sloughs of care gets mired, 
When grief comes, a gloomy guest. 
He forgets his old life-song, 
And his heart gets out of tune, 
And too oft the way seems long, 
When is passed youth's flowery June. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BLUE JOCKEY. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





ONCE upon a time, almost a hundred years ago, 
when a great many of our grandmothers were little 
girls, and our great-grandmothers spun and wove all 
the family cloth, there was an afternoon when, in an 
upper chamber of a dear old homestead, three chil- 
dren were gathered, holding a council of war. 

“Itisa shame and an abomination!” exclaimed 
one girl of ten years. 

“The idea!” said the boy, with flashing eyes; “ the 
idea of Aunt Patty daring to cat into the splendid 
vest that my grandfather wore to court when he was 
a noble in England!” 

“And that father wore to General Washington’s 
ball!” aided the girl. 

“Aunt Patty s’an’t cut it up with its silver buttons,” 
said the smallest child, stoutly—she who now is a 
darling oid lady with cap and spectacles, whom I call 
grandmamma. 

The cause of bitterness lay on the bed before them. 
It was a vest, cut so long as almost to reach the 
knees of the wearer, and made of sky-blue satin—the 
richest and thickest satin that the looms of India 
ever produced. Then it was embroidered all down 
the fronts by long labor and cunning skill, with real 
silver thread, in a pattern of vine leaves and tendrils, 
all solid, heavy work. And it was fastened together 
before with twelve buttons of solid silver, so that it 
was indeed a magniticent vest. My great, great- 
grandfather must indeed have looked beautiful, with 
his fine, ruddy complexion and powdered hair, when 
he put on his bright knee-buckles and the sky-blue 
vest. 

But the vest was out of fashion, and so were kings 
and courts. The children’s father was a plain, honest 
farmer, who cared not for show, and liked his home- 
spun gray far better than satin. So the vest was 
laid away, an unused article. 

But his youngest sister, who lived with an aunt in 
the city, was a belle and beauty. She wore stiff 
hoops, and long, pointed waists, and loved to hear it 
remarked that she looked like Mary Queen of Scots. 
She went to balls and parties, and was delighted to 
receieve billet-dour and bouquets. This was the 
source of the children’s trouble: Aunt Patty had 
written their mother to say she was coming fora 
week’s visit, and then she said that jockeys were very 
fashionable, and she thought she might cut outa 
very fine one for herself from the satin of the old 
sky-blue vest. 

“Of course nobody ever will want to wear it again 
as it is,” she wrote, “and it is better to make it of 
some use.” 

This was the letter the mother read to her hus- 
band, and they smiled together over Patty’s love of 
finery. 

“ T suppose she had better have it,” said the father, 
to which his wife made no objection. 

They did not know that the children in the other 
room were listening to every word, and swelling with 
indignation. 





i “I vow it is too bad,” said the boy, who never 


loved his Aunt Patty very much, because she always 
made fun of his tow-head. 

** Let’s hide it away somewhere,” said Anne, softly, 
and half-frightened at the daring of her own 
proposal. 

“That’s the very thing! We'll do it!” 

And 80, when their father had gone off to a distant 
field to work, and their mother was busy in the gar- 
ret, carding wool, the children got together in the 
spare chamber, and took the sky-blue vest out of a 
closet, so that, lying before them in all its beauty, it 
might keep up their courage in its defence. 

* It is too bad,” said little Libby, stroking it down 
softly. 

“Anne, shall we hide it in that little hollow under 
the roék down by the brook?” asked Josh. 

“Tm afraid it might rain, and get it muddied,” said 
Anne, thoughtfully. 

“TI know a cubby-hole up garret,” began little 
Libby. 

“No, the garret wont do,” said Josh. “Aunt 
Patty will hunt it all through the very first thing, 
and she knows all the corners as well as we do.” 

“T don’t see what she wants of a jockey, any way,” 
said Anne, spitefully. 

“ There’s the barn and the corn-house and the hole 
in the apple. tree,” suggested Josh. 

“Ono! I'll tell you, Josh,” exclaimed his sister; 
“there’s the haystack away off in the further 
meadow. We could dig a hole through the hay déep 
into the middle, and put the vest in, and then put all 
the hay back, and nobody in all the world ever would 
think of looking there!” 

Jvush thought a minute, and concluded it would do. 
They must make haste, too, for Aunt Patty would 
come next day in the stage-coach; so Anne folded 
the dear, beautiful old vest very carefully, wrong side 
out, and made it as small a bundle as she could. 
Then the three stole softly out of the house, over the 
wall into the orchard, and then ran with all their 
might to the meadow where the haystack stood. 

The hay was pretty tightly wedged together at the 
bottom of the stack, but Josh pulled at it with all his 
strength, and soon made a place wide enough and 
long enough to pack away the vest in. Anne laid it 
gently in its cell, and then they filled the opening up 
again with the hay, smoothing it so that it looked al- 
most the same as before. 

“There!” said Josh, with a satisfied air; “‘I guess 
Aunt Patty’11 have to go without her sky-blue juckey 
this year!” 

“ We'll keep it all to our own selves, wont we?” 
said little Libby. 

Then Josh put a small stone on the ground, just 
under where he began to make the hiding-place, so 
that they could remember exactly where to find it 
again, after Aunt Patty’s visit was over. So all being 
done, they went slowly back to the house, feeling 
very conscious and cowardly as they heard their 
mother calling them to supper. 

All that evening and the next morning the chil- 
dren were very quiet, only now and tlén exchanging 
very meaning glances; but no one thought anything 
about it, for all the attention was given to looking 
out for Patty. 

About noon she came. The lumbering old stage- 
coach drove up to the front gate, and out stepped 
Miss Patty, all smiles and furbelows, holding her 
skirt so as to display her high-heeled boots, as she 
tripped past the yellow marigolds, up the path to the 
door. 

“How d’ye do, Brother Ben? How d’ye do, Eliza- 
beth?’’ she asked, gayly, as she kissed them on the 
cheek. ‘And here are the children. Jvsh’s hair is 
flaxen aa ever, I see; and Anne is prim ax a Quaker. 
Bat little How-d’ye-call-her here has my blue eyes— 
I think I’! make her my heir.” 

So Aunt Patty flourished up the steps into the 
house, chatting lightly, and telling them how lone- 
some the country seemed to one just from the gay 
world. The children watched her with unfriendly 
eyes, waiting in a sort of terror for the first mention 
of the sky-blue vest and the new jockey. They did 
not have to wait very long. 

As soon as dinner was over, Aunt Patty sprang up, 
and said: 

“ Now do let me see that old vest. I want to cal- 
culate just how my pattern will lie on it. It’s half 
what I came into the country for, Elizabeth; for 
satin is all the fashion, and that blue will become me 
80 well!” 

So her sister went up stairs with -her, and opened 
the closet to get the vest; but behold, there was no 
vest there! They hunted on every shelf, and then 
examined the old chest of drawers; they looked in 
the closets in other rooms, and opened the boxes of 
old clothes, and of dresses hid away in camphor. 
Patty began to frown. 

“‘ Why, where can it be?” exclaimed the children’s 
mother. “J saw it in the best-room closet with my 
own eyes only last Sunday, and no one has been near 
it since!” 

But there she was mistaken. 

‘* 1t is very singular,” said Patty, coldly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you thought you would like to keep it to make a 
jockey tor yourself, although blue is so unbecoming 
to you!” 

“That is an unkind thing to say, Patty,” said her 
sister. ‘‘ You knowI never would wish to deprive 
you of anything that belongs to your side of the fum- 
ily. I am sure you do not mean it!” 


the vest, and I'll beg your pardon!” 
* Children, children!” called the mother; “have 





you seen anything of grandfather’s blue vest?” 
The children were trembling down stairs, and 


“ Well, well,” replied Patty, impatiently; ‘find | 


when they heard the question they did not know 
what to do, for they had been brought up to always 
speak the truth. So they made believe not to hear, 
and as their mother called again, they stole softly out 
at the back dvor, and ran and hid themselves in the 
barn. 

“Why, where can the children be?” exclaimed 
the mother; and she came down stairs and looked all 
about, but could not find them. “They must have 
gone over in the tield with their father.” 

* Well,” said Patty, firmly, ‘I’m not going to give 
it up till I find that vest. It’s all I came out here 
for.” 

When the father came home to his supper, there 
were no children with him, and the hired boy had 
seen nothing of them. A growing alarm crept into 
the mother’s heart, and she set out to look for them. 
She went very soon to the barn, and called two or 
three times, then listened; but there was no answer, 
only a little low sob from down in an unused manger. 
She ran to the spot, and drew out little Libby, who 
was uncomfortably warm, and very hungry, so that 
she could not help crying. Then Josh and Anne 
came slowly and awkwardly forward from their hid- 
ing-places, to the great amazement of their mother. 

* What under the sun brought you out here?” she 
asked, first thing. 

“ We were hiding for fun?” said Josh ; and so said 
Anne and little Libby, and not another thing would 
they say about it. 

The mother took her culprits back to the house, 
and told the story of her finding them. Aunt Patty 
grew suspici ina t, and said, sharply: 

“There, those young ones have been hiding that 
vest, 1 know, to spite me!” 

*O, I guess not,” said their mother. ‘Anne, have 
you seen grandfather’s vest since Sunday?” 

“Yes ma’am,” said Anne, with an honest struggle. 

“ Where is it?” 

“I can’t tell you, ma.” And the child’s face grew 
crimson. 

There,” said Patty, triumphantly, “I tell you 
they have hid it. Jush, where’s that vest?” 

Josh put on a stupid, confused look, and said: 

“ Why, wherever it was put last, I s’pose.” 

** Libby, where’s that vest?” 

“It’s where you’ll never get it no more, aunty,” 
said the little thing, defiantly; and that settled the 
matter that the children had hidden the vest. But 
where, they absolutely refused to tell. 

**] shall find it to-morrow, as sure as my name is 
Patty,” declared the young aunt. “ I’llsearch every 
corner, and lift every stone, but what I'll find it, you 
bad, bad children!” 

“ What did you hide it for?” asked their father. 

“Because it was my grandfather's,” said the boy, 
bravely, “and we don’t want to see it cut up into a 
jockey.” 

But the elder folks only laughed. 

“I.shan’t touch the silver,” said Patty. “You 
may have that for your share, Bon. I'll take the 
satin and you'll take the silver. Those buttons are 
worth two dollars apiece, I don’t doubt.” 

But the children felt more determined than ever 
that neither satin nor silk should be desecrated. 

Next day, Patty commenced a vigorous search. 
She pulled out all the old furniture in the garret, 
and barrels of rags and papers; she looked between 
beds, and behind looking-glasses ; she shook out every 
' garment she found, lest the vest might be rolled up 
in a sleeve; she even went down cellar, and poked 
about among the apples and the potatoes with the 
broom-handle, She looked in the topmost pans in 
the dairy. She plunged her hand into all the nooks 
among the rafters, bnt only brought out cobwebs, to 
the delight of the children. She went out in the 
barn, and searched among the hay and in the stalls 
and mangers. She even spied the hollow tree in the 
orchard, and investigated that. By night, she felt 
tired enough, and her rosy lips wore a pout; but she 
said she never would give up till the vest was fuund. 
The children were watched constantly, lest they 
might change the location of the vest; and they did 
not dare to talk together about it, lest they should be 
overheard. 

“JT wish grandfather wasalive,” the boy said, once; 
“he would not let Aunt Patty have it for a jockey!” 

Alas, that with such spirit and courage, they should 
have been defeated. Aunt Patty, having exhausted 
her own wiis, sought to employ other means. Ste 
thought she saw a knowing twinkle in the eyes of the 
hired boy, when she heard the subject discussed, and, 
following him out to the barnyard when he went to 
milk the cows, she found by dint of questions that 
the fellow hada shrewd suspicion, of not a certain 
knowledge, where the vest could be fuund. And at 
last she managed to coax bim into telling her. 

“TI don’t know sartin, Miss Patty,” he said; “ but 
I saw them young ones running over the meadow 
the other day, and they had something all wrapped 
up. Then I saw ’em working away at the stack, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was the vest.” 

Patty clapped her hands, and got him to take her 
to the place. The fellow soon found where the hay 
had been disturbed, and, drawing it away, he put in 
his hand, and*took out the sky-blue vest. 

It was too bad—it never, never should have been 
done; but Patty had her way, and that very evening 
she laid out her pattern on the satin, and cut her 
jockey. The children went to bed angry and grieved, 
and their mother confessed she felt sorry for them, 
but she thought it was useless to keep the vest, if it 
could be of service to any one. 

So Patty took her jockey back to the city, and I 
have no doubt luoked as pretty as a pink in it. Per- 
haps I should mention that the jockey was not a 











little round hat, nor a horse dealer, but a neatly-fit- 
ting short sacque or jacket for out-door wear. 

She did not cut into the silver embroidery, how- 
ever, and that was always carefully preserved. Little 
Libby, who grew up to be my grandmother, still 
keeps the sky-blue satin fronts, with their heavy sil- 
ver decorations, and it isa family relic in which we 
take great pride. But we grandchildren always say, 
as our child-ancestors did: 

“It was a perfect shame for Aunt Patty to cut it 
up into a blue jockey!” 


BHumors of the Day. 
A LOVER'S OPPORTUNITY. 


Phelim was a young Irishman who wanted to 
marry Kitty, who was a young Irish girl. Kitty’s 
father would not consent to the match, and—the 
story runs thus: 

All of these things was Phelim cogitating as he 
was walking pensively along the river the afternoon 
after his refusal. A splash awoke him from his rev- 
erie—he sprang towards the place—he looked into the 
water—and, good heavens! up came the bald head of 
Kitty’s father! Here was vengeance for him. The 
old gentleman could swim a little—just enough to 
keep above water a few minutes. There was nothing 
for him to cling to, and only Phelim in sight. Should 
he let him drown, and go and marry the girl? No, 
he would save him. Irish generosity overbalanced 
his love, and, seizing a long but very slender pole, 
lying near by, he reached the end to him. The old 
gentleman took it. Phelim commenced hauling in, 
when a thought struck him, and he shoved him back 
into the water, allowing him to still hold on to the 
end of the pole. 

** Do you know me, you old blackguard?” 

*‘Av course I do—pull me up!” 

“Are you entirely comfortable there in the water?” 

“Pull me up, ye spalpeen !” 

“ Faix, an’ that I wont. It’s the furst time I iver 
see ye in the water, an’ it plazes me.” 

“Pull me up!” 

*¢ Will you consent?” 

* Consent to what?” 

“ Kitty—ye know well enough what I mane!” 

* Niver!” 2 

“Tt’s all one to me; ye may drown intirely, and 
who'll stop methin? Think twice. Will ye consent?” 

The old gentleman was becoming exhausted. He 
never liked water at best, and the Maumee was too 
much for him. 

“ Yes; I consent. Pull me up.” 

Will you give us a settin’ out?” said Phelim, who 
knew his advantage, and was disposed to improve it. 

* Yes; pull me out.” 

Phelim hesitated a moment as to the propriety of 
tying him in some way to the dock in the water, and 
going up and marrying the girl before saving him, 
and then be hauled him out of the’ water. 

The event proved that the old man was as good as 
his word. The young couple were married, and 
moved, with a very suitable outfit fur housekeeping, 
into a comfortable cottage which the father of Kitty 
posSesses, and has heretofore rented. 











SIGNS AND OMENS. 

1. To walk along the street at midnight, and find a 
pin pointing ds you, signifies good luck. To 
turn a corner suddenly, at the same hour, and find a 
pistol pointing towards you, signifies the necessity 
that you should tmmediately “ git up and git” be- 
hind something. A big tree is preferable. 

2. To buy tripe on Friday is bad luck. To buy it 
on Monday or Tuesday, or any other day of the 
week, on credit, is worse, because the tripe man will 
make you pap for it out of your salary on Saturday. 
Tripe isn’t good at all, unless you make it into hash, 
and put onivus into it. Wethersfield onions are the 
best. 

3. If you leave home in the morning, and forget 
something you wauted to take down town with you, 
it’s bad luck to turn back without making an X 
mark and spitting in the centre of it. But it’s dog- 
on’d sight worse if your wife got up mad that morn- 
ing; because she might fire a breakfast-plate at you 
for coming back when her mad wasup. In short, I 
wouldn’t go back at any time on any occasion. Wait 
till next morning. 

4. 1f you see a spark in a candle-wick at night, it 
is a sign you are going to get a letter. Four fear the 
letter might beadun for your last board bill, it is 
best to sleep in a room where they use gas. Candles 
are good in the country; but gas is best in the city, if 
you pay the gaat bills regularly. 

5. When a black cat comes into your room, it isa 
sign of death. In order to make it a certainty, I should 
advise the killing of the cat. This will probably 
avert a catastrophe in the family, that might cause 
grief, and wont hart the cat mach—only one-ninth. 

6. If a lady puts on her stockings wrong side out- 
wards, it isa sign of good luck—if she does it unin- 
tentionally. If she does it on purpose, it is a sign the 
stockings are not as white as snow. In view of the 
fact that ladies do not wear stockings unless they are 
as white as snow, this siga applies only to “ blue 
stockings.” 

7. Tohave your cup of tea handed you with two 
spoons in the cup or saucer, is a sign that there is to 
be a wedding. But such signs, it is said, never occur 
in places visited by General Butler. 

8. If you dream you are dining at a first-class 
Tosiaurant on the choicest viands, it is a sign you 
went to bed hungry. It is supposed the pat of 
free lunch houses only have such dreams. 
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